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Bryonp the failure of Mr. Stevens’s bill, nothing important with re- 
gard to reconstruction has occurred during the week, and the attention 
of Congress has been concentrated on the tariff. There have been. 
nineteen new tariffs within the last forty years, and of these we have 
had eleven within the last five years. Nothing but the extraordinary 
energy of the people and richness of the soil has prevented these 
changes from proving ruinous. No other country could possibly have | 
stood them. The tariffs of the last five years have steadily risen until, | 
if the present one passes, we shall have an average of about seventy per 
cent, on all foreign imports. Now, the extreme protectionists—the | 
prohibitionists—who would destroy all foreign trade, are an exceed- 
ingly small and not very influential section of the community. So, 
also, are the extreme free-traders, who would raise the revenue by in- 
ternal taxation only, if that were possible.’ Those who would even 
raise it in the English way, by duties on a very small number of arti- | 
cles, are few in number. The great body of the people are perfectly | 
willing that the greater portion of the revenue should be raised by cus- 
toms duties under a moderate tariff, so distributed as clearly to give 
the native producer an advantage over, or at all events put him on an 
equality with, the foreign one. But the tariff of 1864 satisfied all these 
moderate protectionists, Since then the controversy before Congress | 
has not been between free trade and protection, but between an impor- 
tunate and unscrupulous lobby and the community at large; and the, 
facility with which Congressmen are manipulated by the lobby is, in our | 
minds, one of the signs that the Republican party is forgetting what 
are the conditions of long retention of power in a free country. No 
man of ordinary intelligence will venture to say that he believes the 
tariff which the Senate has been passing will, if enacted, last over a. 
year; that it will not be found intolerable, incomprehensible, onerous, 
incapable of execution, promotive of fraud and smuggling, and that 
& desperate and successful attempt will not be made next session to 
modify it. Its promoters, too, seem to be losing the little sense they | 
ever had, and their organ, the TZribune, last week displayed its 
contempt ‘for the popular intelligence and the spirit of the age by hold- 
ing up for our admiration and imitation the barbarous ‘egislation of | 
medisval England. 
















The Week. | 


of the reasons assigned by Mr. Johnson are very strong against the 
‘admission of the new State; but nobody supposes that his real reasons 
‘are those which he sets forth. Nor will the reasons assigned by Con- 
'gressional speakers for overriding his veto be those which really actu- 


Mr. STEVENS suffered another defeat in the monks’ on Monday in 
the reference of his scheme of reconstruction to the joint committee on 
that subject. This was certainly a proper disposition of the bill; yet 
we trust that the committee will not understand this reference as im- 
plying that they are expected to smother the project entirely, The 
central idea of the bill—reorganization of the Southern States as States 
by universal suffrage—is the onlysound proposition before the country. 
It is intolerable that the South should drag or be dragged along for 
years under the present system of no-government prevailing there. It 
ought to be reorganized upon a constitutional basis, and that imme- 
diately. 





WE may say that we have information which leads us to believe 
that while no decisive steps will be taken toward the impeach- 
ment of the President during the present session of Congress, it 
yet is the settled purpose of the majority to impeach him at the open- 
ing of the next session, and probably to insist upon his suspension from 
office during his trial. Mr. Wade, whose name has found a place ia 
almost all the reports of this sort which have been put in circulation, 


| is said to be the senator fixed upon for President of the Senate after the 


4th of March, with a view to this contingency, which will undoubtedly 
require the presence in that position of a man of iron nerve. 


o> 
~~ 


Tue Colorado bill has been vetoed, as every one expected. Some 





ate them. The ré™l motive on either side is a desire to increase or 
prevent the increase of the majority in the Senate. We do not think 


there is sufficient population in Colorado to make its admission desir- 


able; but we do not know that the small States have ever done much 


harm, though it is easy to conceive of grave mischief to result from the 


increase of such small constituencies. 





SENATOR Grimes, of Iowa, who makes no pretensions to the name of - 


‘an orator, made a speech in the Senate the other day which schieved 


a success not often attained by the professional orators of Congress ; 
it actually seems to have shaken the opinions of some other senators, 
He showed by conclusive figures that the tariff bill before the Senate 
was not framed with any attention to the wants of the revenue; and 
that, by an ingenious and deceptive arrangement of its details, it was 
made to levy upon many articles of prime necessity duties of 100 to 
250 per cent. ad valorem, which would never be sanctioned by the 
country if fairly placed before it. He dissected the little scheme by 
which the farmers were to be persuaded to assent to an enormous 
increase in the prices of everything which they consume, in considera- 
tion of a duty upon a single article which is raised by farmers; an 
arrangement which will cost the farmers, as a class, three times as 
much as they can make out of it. We are glad that a senator repre- 


senting the original Republicans of 1854, and thoroughly in sympathy 
with the radical sentiment of the North, has taken so bold a stand on 


this question, which must be fought out within the lines of the Repub- 
lican party. The grave rebuke administered to Mr. Grimes by the 


Tribune for the violence of his language is worth reading by every- 


body as a specimen of the way in which the pot can be outraged by 
the blackness of the kettle. 


»— 
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THERE are few incidents in diplomatic history more thoroughly 
disgraceful than Mr, Seward’s correspondence with Mr. Motley, pub- 
lished yesterday morning. A cackling, and evidently vulgar busy~ 
body, whom Providence has afflicted with money enough to enable 
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him to travel in Europe, has thought proper to forward a dish of worth- Mr. H. Wiis writes us a furious letter “ stopping his paper ” be- 
less—no doubt in most cases lying—gossip about the opinions and con- | cause we do not agree with him as to the expediency of impeaching 
versation of American ministers in Europe, and in doing so charges Mr. | Mr. Johnson, He says “he has no patience, nor will he take a paper 
Motley with using language about his own country and his own Gov-/| that will defend so infamous a traitor as he is, a perfect low, mean 
ernment such as probably rarely is heard except from an English bagman 'blackguard at best;” and he invites us, if we or Mr. Johnson think 
in “the thread and needle line,” and which, if true, could only have | Mr. Willis is severe in his denunciations, “to cast the odium on Mr. 


been revealed by Mr. Seward’s informant through a gross breach of 
confidence. This wretched rubbish, which, considering who Mr. Mot- 
ley is and what his antecedents are, Mr. Seward should hardly have 
stooped to light his cigar with, he makes the object of a grave and 
most insulting diplomatic despatch, which we hope, for the credit of 
the country, his successor will remove from the archives of the depart- 
ment. What makes the thing all the more discreditable is, that this 
same Mr. Seward published last summer, with great gusto, a piece of 
indecent abuse of Congress from another United States minister, and 
appears to have seen no impropriety in it, and his friends are now beg- 
ging Congress tocontinue to pay the writer's salary. We have all along 
opposed impeachment, but if every official of the Government is to be 
converted into the creature of Messrs. Johnson and Seward, even the 
most moderate men will soon be reconciled to any measure, however 
desperate, which promises to relieve us of the odious burden of their 


administration. 
oe 


GENERAL Tuomas is neither a “ Radical” nora “ Nigger-worship- 
per,” and if there are half a dozen Americans in public life whose char- 
acters stand better before the country than his, we do not know who 
they are. He is in command, and has long been in command, of the 
military district which includes Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Georgia. Moreover, he is a man of deliberation. In his 
examination before the Congressional Committee, which has just been 
investigating the facts of the well-known South Carolina murders, mur- 
ders of white soldiers in Anderson and of freedmen who were burnt in 
the jail at Kingstree, General Thomas testifies that in his district 
there is no justice and no prospect of justice for the blacks before the 
courts. “A supervisory military power” is, in his opinion, necessary 
throughout all the States mentioned above. We have no reports 
whether or not General Thomas’s opinion in regard to giving the negro 
the ballot was requested, but have no doubt as to what it would be. 
He would want a guard of United States troops at every polling-booth 
on every election day, and it would be a bold man who should say that 
this measure would not be a necessary one. Meantime, if Republicans 
like Mr. Greeley, who think universal suffrage a complete panacea for 
our political ills, find in General Thomas a disbeliever in their doctrine, 
so also do Republicans like Mr. Bingham, who regard the Constitu- 
tional Amendment as a sure cure. Mr. Julian or Mr. Stevens, however, 
would find themselves quite at home in General Thomas’s company, 
and it is likely enough that we may yet see a working majority of the 
Republican party fixing upon Mr, Greeley’s scheme for the future, and 
General Thomas’s for the interval between now and then. 


o> 
——? 


Tue Maryland Democrats are mercilessly using their victory in the 
late election. A bill has been passed enfranchising the formerly dis- 
franchised rebel soldiers; the city government of Baltimore has been 
removed and a new election is ordered for Wednesday next; Judge 
Bond's jurisdiction is to be very considerably curtailed, and bilis to 
effect this purpose are already passing ; the bill which orders the hold- 
ing of a constitutional convention bears hard on the liberal and loyal 
counties, and is unblushingly partial to the old slaveholding strong- 
holds— Washington County, for instance, which is Republican in poli- 
tics, whose population is thirty thousand, and whose taxes amount to 
$43,508 89, is allowed six delegates, but Charles, Calvert, Caroline, and 
St. Mary’s Counties, which, in the aggregate, are inferior to Washing- 
ton County in wealth, white population, and amount of taxes paid, are 











_Johnson’s own miserable, guilty soul, for giving him (Mr: Willis) an 
opportunity to thus truthfully cast it home ”—a job which we respect- 
fully decline, Finally, he cries, “ Away with such limber-back, weak- 
kneed advisers as H. Greeley and Tae Natron, and others of like 
mushroom journalists!” We have considered this argument atten- 
tively, and cannot say we are convinced ; but Mr. Willis ought to have 
forwarded his opinions to this office week by week, and then we might 
possibly have kept in the right track by “writing them up,” as the 
reporters say. 


2 
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Tue application of the artists for the imposition of a duty on 
cheap foreign pictures has, as we anticipated, created a great stir amongst 
the small fry of native novelists, historians, and poets, and they are 
sending on a powerful lobby to get a duty clapped on foreign litera- 
ture, not on the paper and binding—the publishers are looking after 
that—but on the thought. They say that, with proper protection, they 
are confident they can before long furnish as good histories of any 
period or country, ancient or modern, and as good fictions, sonnets, 
epics, madrigals, and even conundrums, as any foreign authors—they 
care not who they may be—and they ask Congress to stop Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Mommsen, Merivale, Grote, George Eliot, and Reade, and 
others, from taking the bread out of their children’s mouths. The free 
admission of the works of Shakespeare, Virgil and Dante, Spenser, 
Chaucer, Livy and Thucydides, and some other old masters, they say 
they have no objection to; but, as for the herd of their modern imi- 
tators who are now corrupting the taste and morals of the American 
public, they want to have them rigidly excluded. 





Ir the managers of the Cooper Union lottery or Soldiers’ Home 
lottery were honest in every detail of the drawing of numbers, some of 
their patrons must be excessively stupid good people. The chief mana- 
ger of the drawing, having been asked by the reporters for the names 
of the most fortunate ones, made the answer that they could not be 
furnished to the press, as many holders of tickets “ had conscientious 
scruples about letting their names be known.” It is no wonder that acom- 
munity which holds a great number of blanks should imagine it smells 
something like swindling in such an excuse for secresy as this; but we dare 
say it was offered in good faith. It hints a truth in regard to these lot- 
tery schemes which is well worth considering. The two great enter- 
prises of the kind that have recently been carried through have had for 
their patrons thousands on thousands of respectable people, who would 
never have thought of gambling if that most unprofitable and at the 
same time most fascinating of all vices had not presented itself in a 
guise of such respectability. Not unlikely, many men who would never 
have thought of buying a Ben. Wood lottery policy, and would have 
shrunk with horror from a faro-table, have, by means of these “ na- 
tional” schemes, which have broken down the barriers of traditional 
hatred of gaming, got a taste of gambling which may eventually prove 
ruinous, The evil is a growing one, and certainly more stringent legis- 
lation is requisite; and as the laws at present practically give to any 
one State leave to render nugatory the prohibitory laws of any other, 
we do not know why statutes punishing holders as well as sellers of 
tickets would not be of some advantage. 


<a 
oe 


“One OF THE PassENGERS” who, on the 17th of January, rode on 
the half-after four o'clock train from Philadelphia, on the New Jersey 








to have thirteen delegates. Until these little matters were settled, the 
Democrats kept the Johnson men hard-at work and would pay out | 


nothing. Governor Swann must have suffered agonies for several days. | 


Railroad, writes a severe letter to the Philadelphia Hvening Bulletin 
about the barbarous manner in which the several car-loads of human 
freight were used by the railway officials, The train seems to have got 





To have performed such services as he did is misery enough, but to about three miles out of New Brunswick, N. J., when, the road ap- 
have performed them and fail of the reward, would be too severe a pearing impassable, it was backed to within a mile or so of the hotel. 
punishment to be inflicted on an imaginative and reflective person, Nothing, says the passenger, prevented the backing of the train to the 
At last, however, he was made United States Senator. | hotel, instead of keeping it where everybody aboard was compelled to 
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spend fourteen hours in the cars. The conductor, it is alleged, aia| 
not so much as visit the ladies’ car to give intimation of what might Mr. J. W. Atvorp, the general superintendent of schools for the 
be expected, and there was an entire failure on the part of any one fe has just made his monthly report for November, in which are 
connected with the road to interest himself in the comfort of the un- ~~ items of interest concerning the number of schools, teachers, and 
fortunate persons who had trusted themselves to the tender mercies of pupils. There are 998 day and 358 Sabbath-schools officially speated, 
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in steady grumbling. As a remote cause, at any rate, of the legislation 
of the future, we intend encouraging and disseminating it in all ways 


possible. ie 


New ENGLAND does not raise grain enough to feed its inhabitants. 
Virginia does. New England has but one hog for every ten New Eng- 
landers, Virginia has for each son of the sacred soil one hog and 
three-fourths of another. The prosperity of New England is dependent 
upon the extent of the Yankee commerce and manufactures, The ex- 
tent of the Yankee commerce and manufactures was formerly great, 
because the South employed the New England shipping and kept the 
New England mills going. But New England with fanatic cruelty has 
destroyed slavery, and Virginia and the rest of the South will begin man- 
ufacturing for the Southern people. What can be clearer than that the 
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litera- grass will by-and-by spring up in the streets of Lowell; that Boston 

after will soon resemble Tyre, Nineveh, Troy, Tadmor in the Wilderness, 
, they Charleston, South Carolina, and other unhappy marts once mighty but 
f any now dwelling-places of foxes? The Richmond Enquirer, which seems 
nnets, not in the least moved by the mournful truth, is our authority for these 


—they facts and deductions. 
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An ocean despatch from St. Petersburg asserts that the American 
portion of the Russo-American telegraph has been completed to Behr- 
ing’s Straits. We sincerely trust the work has received this extension, 
and that in autumn, as is now predicted, the line will be entirely 
finished. But it seems a little extraordinary that the present news has 
not reached us via San Francisco before it could make its way to the 
Amoor, thence to the Baltic, and so round to this city, and it may, 
therefore, perhaps be viewed as premature. 
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A CORRESPONDENCE has just taken place between H. R. H. Prince 
Alfred and Mr. James Gordon Bennett, Jr., which is of rather an amus- 
ing.character ; but, as it is held that the interesting sentiments which 
it conveys “tend to show the feeling of England towards the United 
States,” we suppose not much is to be said about it. Mr. Bennett 
offers his yacht to the Prince as a gift from one gallant young yachts- 
man to another, and the Prince, with abundant courtesy, declines so 
costly a gift. We must say, however, that Mr. Bennett puts it rather 
strong when he asserts that the reception of himself and friends will 
always be remembered “with the warmest gratitude in the United 
States.” Perhaps, though, he means after himself and Mr. Jerome and 
the other gentleman get back to this country. The race with the 
Viking, we hope, is not to be broken off by reason of this little affair. 


~~ 
> 





In the season of storms our European intelligence by the cable is 


af ne- apt, as this last week, to come to us like the thawed tune from Mun- 
tional chausen’s horn. What the restored land telegraph has at length trans- 
pare mitted to us has been symptomatic, rather than positive news. Prussia 
legis- and the North German Confederation are evidently fast consolidating as 
> any Prussia wishes. The Elbe Duchies have been formally annexed, and 
other, the German Diet is to have its first meeting on the 24th proximo. The 
ers of South Germans are said to be coquetting for a military union with the 


Confederation. Austria is showing her uneasiness by increasing her 
forces in Galicia and on the borders of Russia and Turkey. Telegrams 
from Paris and London represent great dissatisfaction in France with 
the new idées Napoléonniennes, reforms though they professed to be, and 


de on 


ersey 
Iletin concessions undoubtedly were. As for Crete, the insurrection is sup- 
man pressed for the hundredth time, but there are rumors of a triple inter- 


_ Vention by the leading powers of the Continent; and it is certain that 
foreign war-vessels, American included, are removing non-combatants 
from the desolated island. 
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chartered for the public convenience. We wish there were some hope | numsbeis of teachers is 


Sabbath-schools not regularly reported. The 
1,868, of whom 981 are colored; of pupils who- 
/attend only one school, viz., either day or Sabbath, 94,121. 302 schools 
are sustained wholly by freed people, and 244 in part. 260 school 
buildings are also owned by them. 10,419 pupils paid $10,109 30 for 
tuition during the month, out of $36,638 10, the total expense of the 
schools during the month. 

Mr. Alvord closes his report with certain suggestions to the Com- 
missioner relative to his department : 

1st. He recommends strongly the employment of colored teachers. 
They can penetrate further than whites, and are tolerated better by the 
planters themselves. Gen. Armstrong, at Fortress Monroe, says he could 
secure the employment, with suitable pay, of fifty such teachers in South- 
Eastern Virginia. 

2d. The proposals of the Southern people, which are coming in, to 
sustain these schools, should be cordially met. “ Let the motive be what it 
will, under the superintendency of the Bureau, any experiment they may 
choose to make must be productive of good.” 

He also recommends the encouragement of the appointment of Southern 
whites as teachers, as tending to disarm prejudice; the establishment of 
normal schools for the preparation of teachers of either color; and the 
teaching of adults as well as of the young. 

—We said, in comparing Gen. Howard's estimated census of the 
Southern blacks with that of 1860, that the figure of half a million re- 
pressed or destroyed by the war “ would undoubtedly be swelled from 
the statistics of Alabama and Kentucky.” An official census has just 
been concluded in the former State, and it appears that there were 
442.445 blacks at the close of 1866, against 438,770 in 1860. As the nat- 
ural increase in six years would have been at least 10 per cent. (which 
is the rate we used in our former calculation), we should have had in 
Alabama at this time 482,647 persons of African descent—a charge 
upon the rebellion and its consequences of about 40,000 souls, dispers- 
ed or lost, but by all odds lost rather. The 7ribune, it seems to us, bas 


failed to appreciate this fact. 


—Very serious troubles, fomented, it is said, by the colored lawyer 
who failed to get admitted to the Georgia bar, arose lately on the 
“ Delta plantation” of Mrs. Cheves, on one of the Sea Islands on the 
Carolina coast. The negroes refused to contract with the new lessee, 
Capt. Barnwell, an ex-Confederate, who summoned the military to 
make them give place to willing laborers. But the small force sent 
was utterly inadequate to overawe the disorderly, who even assumed 
a semi-military attitude. Fortunately, the humanity of the officers 
deterred them from precipitating bloodshed, and a special visit from 
Gen. Tillson put the affair in the right way for settlement. Twenty 
acres of land on St. Helena had been offered the malcontents before 
his arrival, The occurrence is regrettable enough, but it flows, not un- 
naturally, from the conflicting orders and policies of the Government 
with regard to the confiscated property of the Sea Islands. 


—The shocking murder of a negro coachman by Dr. Watson, of 
Lexington, Va., which was undergoing military examination when the 
President, conspiring with the Supreme Court, put an end to the trial, 
has received new light from a personal friend of the murderer, who 
writes to the Herald that the doctor refused to accept pecuniary or 
other equitable satisfaction from the coachman (who was merely obey- 
ing orders when the accident occurred), but sought him in the field 
where he was sowing wheat, and attacked him. The writer (s0i-disant 
“ Justice”) adds: 

* Dr. Watson is one of the most respectable gentlemen in the county and one of the 
most popular. He is a man of kind and amiable manners, and hia conduct towards the 
blacks since their freedom has been more than ordinarily good. He is near-sighted, 
and the plea advanced in his behalf is that by firing his pistol he intended to frighten 
Medley, and hit him only by chance. I believe that no one regrets the painful circum- 
stance of Medley*s death more than he does.” 

—The Maryland Legislature has repealed the distinction of the 
State codes between black and white offenders, This prevents Judge 
Magruder from selling more negroes into slavery, but it ought not to 





shield him from the penalty of violating the Civil Rights Act. 
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LITERARY. 

Amona recent American announcements of new books are “Good 
English, or Popular Errors in Philology,” by Edward 8, Gould, to be 
published by W. J. Widdleton. Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Son announce 
anew book by Bayard Taylor, “ Colorado, or a Summer Trip,” being 
his letters to the New York 7ridune last summer; “ Natural Theology,” 
Lowell lectures by Prof. P. A. Chadbourne, of Williams College ; and a 
series of Irving’s works in 16mo size, called “ Railway Classics.” Messrs. 
Hurd & Houghton will soon publish “ An Enquiry into the State of 
Political Parties in the United States,” taken from the papers of the 
late President Martin Van Buren, Messrs, Ticknor & Fields are about 
to issue the “ Diamond Edition” of Dickens’s works, each novel to be 
complete in one small volume, “The Pickwick Papers” is already 
published, and is quite handsome in appearance, As for the pictures, 
they seem not so much attempts at a fresh illustration of the text as 
echoes more or less faint of Cruikshank and Browne. 


—Ex-Governor Andrew, Mr. John G. Palfrey, and some fifty others 
have published a letter to Gen, William Schouler, the late adjutant- 
general of Massachusetts, requesting him to write a history of the 
services of that State in the recent rebellion, deeming that his know}- 
edge of the various sources of information and his official labors 
render him eminently competent for the task. Gen. Schouler replies 
that it has long been his intention to write such a work, and that he 
has already begun to make preparations for it. He hopes to be able 
to complete the work in a reasonable time, and says that as all the 
official correspondence of the commonwealth has been carefully pre- 
served, he shall be at no loss for material. Gen. Schouler was at one 
time editor of the Boston Atlas. 


—At a recent meeting of the Board of Overseers of Harvard College 
the Committee on the Library recommended that the library should be 
weeded out and its worthless books disposed of, and that greater facili- 
ties should be given the public for its use. They rightly held that the 
use of a library was to diffuse and not shut up knowledge, and there- 
fore demanded a convenient reading-room and the opening of the 
library on every day of the year except Sundays and public holidays. 
The committee also thought that the library should have an annual 
income of at least $10,000; and that the first and chief necessity was 
a new library building. The friends of the college will, therefore, 
be called on to subscribe for two funds of $150,000 each, one to defray 
the expense of a new building and the other to furnish an income for 
the purchase of books. 

—The report of Mr. A. R. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, tells 
us some interesting facts with regard to the state of the National 
Library on Dec. 1, 1866. One wing of the new library extension has 
been completed, measuring ninety-five feet by thirty, and the other 
wing will soon be finished. The total length of shelving at command 
in the library is now 26,148 feet, or nearly five miles, affording space 
for about 210,000 volumes, The whole library is now considered per- 
fectly fire-proof. During the past year the library received 7,251 vol- 
umes and about 600 pamphlets; of the books 5,603 volumes were 
gained by purchase; 645, chiefly official documents, by gift; 167 by 
exchange, and only 836 by the operation of the copyright law. The 
library now contains 99,650 volumes, exclusive of the 40,000 volumes, 
more or less, of the Smithsonian Institute, which are to be incorporat- 
ed with it as a special deposit. The librarian recommends a more 
stringent provision in the copyright law, since few owners of copy- 
rights, excepting the leading publishing houses, comply with its pro- 
visions by sending a copy of the work to the library without notice. 


—During the last year the “ Historical Magazine” has come into new 
hands, and has been enlarged and improved by the present editor, Mr, 
Henry B. Dawson, It is now a valuable repository of many original pa- 
pers reprinted for the first time, and of articles and notes relating to dis- 
puted points in the history of this country that find no place so proper 


elsewhere. The December number contains among other things a 


paper on the political relations of the early Methodist Church during 
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the American Revolution ; a defence of General Sullivan from Mr. Ban- 
| eroft’s strictures, by Mr. Thos. C. Amory, of Boston; some interesting 
and amusing correspondence relative to the reputation of President 
Reed, of Pennsylvania, and a reply by Mr. George H. Moore to the criti- 
cisms of a Boston paper on his “ Notes on the History of Slavery jn 
Massachusetts.” In the January number, which will appear together 
with that for February about the middle of February, will be printed 
the paper on Governor Andros which Mr. Brodhead recently read 
before the New York Historical Society. The March and April num- 
' bers will appear together in March, after which the magazine will be 
| published at the usual times. 


—English papers announce the death of Mr. Alexander Smith, a 
| poet who first appeared to the world in a volume of spasmodic poetry 
|called “A Life Drama,” in 1853. Later, he published “ City Poems” 
and “ Edwin of Deira.” His poetical reputation having faded, he began 
|to write in prose, first essays for various magazines and afterwards 
“ Dreamthorpe,” “A Summer in Skye,” and a novel of some excellence 
which was published about a year ago, “ Alfred Hagart’s Household.” 
He was appointed secretary of the University of Edinburgh in 1854. 
He died on January 5, at the age of 36, leaving a wife and a large 
family of children. 

—A poetical translation of Ovid’s “ Fasti” into the heroic metre 
has just appeared in England, by Mr. John Benson Rose, who, not long 
ago, published a poetical version of the “ Metamorphoses.” A calendar 
is not a particularly interesting subject, and even by Ovid is a little 
wearisome. It is not to be wondered at, then, that there is no respect- 
able translation of it into English, save the prose version in Bohn’s 
“ Classical Library.” Mr, Rose’s translation is, in many respects, very 
good, and if more care had been bestowed on correcting and polishing 
it, it would be hard to equal. One of his great faults is his constant 
use of the most daring Latinisms, so that in many cases verses are trans- 
ferred rather than translated. Locks are “ concussed,” men’s steps 
“ titubate,” ‘ Bellice Mars” is translated “ O Mars bellicé,” which we 
might suppose was for the rhyme’s sake, were Mr. Rose careful of it, 
and did we not have also “ Germanicé ” and “ Ah! Romulé ” not at the 
“ Romane spatium est urbis et orbis idem.” “ The orb 


ends of lines. 
A question can 


is ‘urbs Romana’ and our home,” is very awkward. 
easily be raised, too, as to the suitability of the metre. 


—From one of the numbers of the Russian Book Intelligencer for 
1866 we learn that in 1863 there were published in Russia 1,652 yol- 
umes and 1,836 in the next year. St. Petersburg heads the list with 
951, and 1,097 volumes in the two years. Moscow comes next with 459 
in the first year and 432 in the second; the provincial cities have 
smaller numbers, and many such as Irkutsk, Astrakhan, and Archangel 
have only two or three apiece. In 1863 there was published one book 
at Kiakhta, the furthest trading town on the Chinese frontier, In 
St. Petersburg are issued 143 periodicals, in Moscow 31, and 158 in the 
rest of the empire. The majority of the provincial newspapers are 
mere organs for local intelligence, and entirely devoid of general 
interest. The periodicals of St. Petersburg and Moscow are very dif- 
ferent in character. Beside the newspapers and the Government jour- 
nals, there are five or six literary monthlies, each large and containing 
more matter than the “ North American Review.” 


—There has recently been published in the “ Hildburghauser Bibli- 
othek auslindischer Classiker” a translation into German of Chaucer's 
“Canterbury Tales” by Prof. Wilhelm Hertzberg. It is in the metre 
of the original, and of itself affords a valuable commentary on the 
text. But there are also added a biographical and literary introduc- 
tion, and numerous notes and comments, which greatly enhance the 
merit of the work as a contribution to the literature of Chaucer. Prof. 
Hertzberg has before this been a successful translator, his versions of 
Ovid and Plautus being well known. In 1853, he published a German 
translation of Tennyson’s poems, and in 1864 one of Scott’s “ Lord of 
the Isles.” 


— The publishers of Miiller and Zarncke’s “ Wérterbuch der deutsch- 
en Sprache in den Mittelaltern” announce that it is now finished 
after a labor of twelve years. The preparation of Grimm’s Dictionary 
has received a new impulse, and there is a prospect that the present 
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generation will see the concluding numbers. Single copies of Grimm’s 
“agen,” published in 1816, and the earliest notable work of the 
never-to-be-forgotten brothers, have commanded over twenty thalers. 
After having been out of print over forty years, the Saga have been re- 
jssued in one volume at two thalers, Koberstein’s “Geschichte der 
deutschen Literatur” is at last completed, Twenty long years have 
been given to this fourth edition. It is especially full in its history of 
the literature of the last century. Three-fourths of the entire work 
treats of the period between 1725 and 1830. 
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SCIENTIFIO. 


IMMIGRATION OF PLANTS.—Whenever a new country is settled, the 
character and quality of the incoming settlers vary in accordance 
with a tolerably definite law of progression. The settlement of Rome, 
of Venice, and of Virginia all illustrate the working of this law; the 
building up of the towns on the banks of the Mississippi, the peopling 
of California, and of the metalliferous territories of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, are recent instances in point. At first, a generation of horse- 
thieves and desperadoes of every grade—men who have most emphati- 
cally left their own countries for their countries’ good—rush in- 
These men are commonly, but unjustly, reputed worthless, even as 
first occupants of a wild territory. As pioneers, they are redeemed 
by their intense vitality; taken in mass, they can endure and live 
through vicissitudes and hardships such as are supported by no 
other human beings excepting galley-slaves, These first comers not 
only drive away or destroy the original native residents, but they 
bear the brunt of that inevitable warfare with an unfamiliar nature 
which is so harassing to colonists. Speculators, more or less honest 
and enterprising, follow quickly upon the horse-thief’s steps, and these 
in turn make room for the commonplace farmer with his traditions of 
law and habits of morality. Thus the new land soon ceases to be a) 
Vale of Gehenna for the human refuse of the world. 

The United States are always cited as a remarkable instance of this 
admixture of all sorts of elements poured forth from other lands; to 
the average English essayists on America, this country is still a simple 
sink wherein are gathered the scum and offscourings of other nations; 
the American, on the contrary, likes to think of this mass of fragments 
as in the act of being shaken in the great kaleidoscope of nature, 
there to assume incessantly new forms of beauty. Meanwhile the nat- 
uralist finds in this unwonted commingling of diverse germs and | 
atoms a new field of research, for it is not with human life alone that | 
the new country is freshly stocked. With man come in a multitude of | 
plants and not a few animals. As regards animals, the laws of immi- 
gration are obscure, for from the rats and mice in the first meal-bags 
up to the camels of the plains—from the huge elephant to the flea in 
the blanket—the imported animals are mostly mere. parasites, hangers- 
on to man wherever he may be. Man purposely carries certain ani- 
mals to his new home. It is quite possible that, in the course of time, 
house-sparrows, and even skylarks and red-breasts, may come to us 
from Europe, but in all cases of the importation of animals the direct, 
and usually the intentional, intervention of man is apparent. With 
plants, however, the case is different; their immigration is independent 
of man’s volition. In the Eastern States of this country there have 
long been firmly established some sixty or seventy species of vile 
weeds, which have come over to us from Europe. A list of these 
weeds would include such questionable characters as the ox-eye daisy, 
the thistle, and the barberry bush. When shall we have the daisy 
proper and gorse as well? Besides the numerous representatives of 
pernicious classes of plants, we have a host of honest foreign grasses 
and cloyers, and many imported flowering plants. It has been report- 





it having been found wild in Massachusetts and Newfoundland. 
Everywhere along the Atlantic border the indigenous plants of the 
country are rapidly yielding to the inroads of imported species, in the 
same way that the red man upon the frontier is disappearing before 
the advancing white. At the Natural History Society of Boston, Dr. | 
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unimproved lands. At Philadelphia, on the other hand, Prof. Porter 
informs the Philosophical Society that foreign plants which were 
recently esteemed by botanists to be rare have already taken such 
complete possession of the valley of the Susquehanna that the time 
may soon come when a large part of the.flora of that region will have 
an essentially foreign character, A specially noteworthy locality is 
/mentioned by Prof. Porter as existing on a reclaimed portion of the 
_bank of the Delaware, below the Navy Yard at Philadelphia, and 
within the city limits, where at least ninety species of perhaps seventy 
genera of plants have been discovered, belonging for the most part to 
the flora of the Carolinas, Florida, and other Gulf States as far west 
as New Mexico, and some of them being Western plants, This colony 
of plants is divided into two groups, growing upon the two banks of a 
narrow lagoon, one bank consisting of heaps of refuse dirt from the 
city, and the other composed of ballast thrown from vessels trading 
coastwise with the port. Some of these botanical waifs have been 
found also growing on similar accumulations thrown upon the opposite 
or New Jersey shore. 

The ways and methods of importation by which the foreign plants 
arrive and the means by which they are disseminated are manifold. 
Botanists have remarked the growth of strange German weeds around 
the hovels of newly-arrived German immigrants, and many observers 
have noticed the introduction of plants from the dust and rubbish 
obtained in cleaning foreign rags and wool at paper-mills and facto- 
ries. Railroads, according to Prof. Porter, appear to be one of the 
most active agents in the process of naturalization. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Tue delegates of the Clarendon Press in Oxford have entered upon 
a school-book reformation which promises to be of service not only in 
England but in this country. There, as here, teachers seem to be con- 
scious that the text-books in many branches of knowledge are unworthy 
of the present progress of literature and science, and especially un- 
worthy of the most approved methods of teaching. There, we presume, 
as here, far too many books are simply “ manufactures * made * to sell,” 
by writers whose chief aim is a large pecuniary return, 

The competitive examinations now in yogue in England, and the 
more recently devised “ local examinations” held by the universities 
for the sake of testing the scholarship of those who wish to be enrolled 
as ‘ associates in arts,” have revealed in the clearest manner the defici- 
encies of the received manuals. The university authorities seem most 








| impressed with the want of good editions of Greek and Latin classics, 


school histories, and simple treatises on physical science. Books illus- 
trative of the English language are also needed. 

Now, to supply this want several professors and fellows connected 
with the university propose to write and print practical school-books, 
each in his own specialty. Books prepared by other persons are also 
to be included in the series. Four volumes have already appeared—a 
chemistry for students, by A. W. Williamson, a new edition of Veitch’s 
Greek Verbs, a treatise on heat by Balfour Stewart, of Kew, and a 
collection of specimens of Early English (4. p. 1250-1400), edited by R. 
Morris, Esq. There are also in preparation more than fifty other 
manuals on different topics. It is not to be expected that all these 
books will be equally good ; but the aspect of the enterprise is most 
promising, and we have no doubt some of the treatises will be the best 
in the language. 


NAPOLEON'S CHSAR.* 

Tne indifference with which the second volume of the Emperor Napo- 
leon’s “ Life of Ceesar”’ has been received is in marked contrast to the ex- 
pectant curiosity excited by the long-delayed publication of the first. This 
curiosity was speedily satisfied, and succeeded by—we will not say a feeling 
of disappointment, for disappointment there was none—but by a comfort- 
able sense of satisfaction in not being disappointed, and of acquiescence at 
the conviction that the Emperor had very little to tell us on this subject, 





* “ Histoire de Jules César. Par S. M. I. Napoleon III.” Tome Denxidme. New 
York: D. Appleton et Cie, Libraires-Editenrs, 443 et 445 Broadway. MDCCCLXVI. 








the weeds of native growth being now confined almost exclusively to 


12mo, pp. 552. “ History of Julius Cesar.’ Vol. 11. Harper Bros. 1866. 
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and it was well to know it. Naturally enough, therefore, the second volume 
was neither watched for nor, when it arrived, did it awake any general in- 
terest. The handsome but somewhat clumsy volume stands, no doubt, with 
uncut leaves on many a shelf, where it seemed a duty to place it in order to 


match the first. 
And yet this second volume is by no means valueless or unimportant. 


The first and largest part of it, indeed (Book IIL), has very little worth for 


us. It is for the most part a mere paraphrase of the “ Commentaries on the | 
| 


Gallic War ”’—and a poor one at that—preceded by a tolerably good view 
of the condition of Gaul at the time of Cesar’s invasion—nothing to com- 
pare with what we have already in English, in Merivale, for instance—and 
accompanied by some minute and certainly very valuable notes on the to- 
pography of ancient Gaul, and especially of Caesar's campaigns. 
sults of the extensive explorations and investigations which the Emperor 
has carried on are unquestionably the most considerable contribution which 
he makes to positive historical knowledge. It is worth while—and to a 
Frenchman very interesting—to have it decided whether Biévres, Bruyéres, 
Neufchatel, Beaurieux, or Vieux-Laon is the modern representative of Bi- 
brax ; but to the reading public, and to scholars, tco, in general, it is enough 
if we have it rightly placed on Kiepert’s next map. 

The text of this portion of the volume is incredibly meagre. It is, of 
course, a disadvantage to a modern historian, when treating of certain 
periods of antiquity, that he can hardly make anything but a paraphrase of or 
a commentary on some particular author. To do this with success calls for 
high qualities in an historian. Certain chapters of Grote, for instance, are 
hardly more than free translations of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xeno- 


These re- | 
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“Rdémische Chronologie,” has made it at least probable that the intercal. 
ation took place not always after the Feast of Terminalia (Feb. 23), but every 
other time after the Feast of Regifugium (Feb. 24); the result of which 
would be that the intercalary months were always of equal length, 27 days. 
| while these tables follow the commonly received opinion that it took place 
always after the Feast of Terminalia, by which the month of February 
| would on the years of intercalation always be of equal length, 23 days, 
Appendix B is shorter, but perhaps equally useful, containing a harmony 
of the hours of the Roman day and the modern reckoning for every day of 
the year B. c. 55, which, of course, will not be far out of the way for any 
year. ° 
A reference on p. 340 (and one or two others scattered here and there) to 
Mommsen’s “ Rémische Geschichte ” led us, on taking up the book, to suppose 
that we might find here some of the results of this eminent scholar’s ry. 
searches, worked into a more readable form than he has himself given them, 
But we see nosigns of this great work having been studied and digested—a 
task too formidable, perhaps, to demand of an emperor, and a French emperor 
at that ; and we very much suspect the references to be thrown in for the 
look of the thing—the more so, as the one already mentioned is incorré ctly 
given. The Senate, he tells us, professing to quote Mommsen, “ qui gouver. 
nait le monde, était impuissante & gouverner la ville.” Now, it is not of 
| the Senate that the “ célébre historien allemand ” makes this remark ; but 
| of the “ coalition” (that is, the so-called first triumvirate) in the absence of 
| Cesar. But apart from accidental slips like this, it seems as if the author 
| 





were incompetent to appreciate and reproduce the spirit of Mommsen’s 


work, or to draw from it any considerable inspiration for his own. Both 





phon, with a running commentary ; but as commentaries they leave little | these authors, as well as Merivale, study the career of Cesar from the same 
to be desired, and are among the most valuable portions of his work. So, | point of view: that the monarchy came too late rather than too early ; and 
for the Gallic war, Napoleon had no choice but follow Cesar ; it is his own | that it was the peculiar good fortune of Rome which gave her a man of 
weakness that he follows him only blindly, almost without comment, criti- | Cusar’s stamp for the founder of the empire. This identity of principle pro. 
cism, or illustration. The motives, the internal history, the bearings of | vokes still further comparison, in which the Emperor gains nothing. His 
events, are all passed over ; this is not a history: it is little more than an treatment of the subject, in comparison with theirs, is cheap and superficial, 





abridgment. 

The second part of the volume, Book IV., is better. It contains a 
general history of events during the ten years of Czsar’s Gallic campaigns 
—beginning with his first departure for his province, and ending with the 
crossing of the Rubicon. It is indeed a continuation of Book IL, in the first 
volume, which contains a similar account of the few years preceding the 
Gallic war, and in the same general style. These two books are much the 
best and most genuinely historical portions of the work, for the first Book 
contains only a rather poor summary of the earlier history of the city ; and 
yet these cannot lay claim to any high historical merit. One is naturally 
led to compare these chapters with the two most conspicuous works—English 
and German—which have recently gone over the same ground, the histories 
of Mommsen and Merivale. We find in the French author, as we mizht 
perhaps expect, neither Mommsen’s profundity, wealth of learning, and 
earnest eloquence, nor Merivale’s easy and masterly development of politi- 
cal movements and situations; but neither do we find, what the eminence 
of the French in the department of historical literature might lead us to 
expect, a brilliant, graphic history. It is dull. It has indeed the French 
merit of systéme, and that is its one saving quality. It is perhaps the best 
accessible outline of the events of this disturbed period, fully and succinctly 
stated, and arranged by years. We shall not find in these pages, as in 
those of the other books we have mentioned, any new views, any subtle 
analysis of action or character, any powerful presentations of historical 
truths ; but we shall find it easier to trace out the succession of events, and 


learn precisely what happened in each year, in this volume than in either 


of the others. Its merit is that of a chronicle. 

Besides these chapters, which are the most valuable in the volume, we 
have some appendices containing important material, and prepared with 
greatlabor. They will be of great aid to the student in unravelling the com- 
plications of those disturbed years. Appendix A contains a harmony of the 
Roman dates of about twenty years (B. Cc. 64 to 44) with those of the Julian 
calendar. It is well known that the Romans before Cesar attempted to 
correct the errors of their reckoning by an intercalation, once in two years, 
of alternately twenty-two and twenty-three days. Even with this clumsy 
contrivance, the dates fell so much behindhand that it was necessary for 
Cesar, in reforming the calendar, to insert two intercalary months (Prior 
and Posterior) of sixty-seven days in all. Of course, with all this irreg- 
ularity a Roman date gives only an approximation to the real time of the 


year—with a calendar at least sixty-seven days out of the way, and with so | 


huge an intercalation in alternate years. This table will be, therefore, of 
the greatest practical service. That the dates should be absolutely exact is 
neither necessary nor to be expected. Mommsen, for instance, in his 





neither calculated to impress nor to convince. The “ Propos de Labienus” 
| destroyed whatever influence his reasonings might have had by their own 
weight. But, leaving personal considerations of this nature aside, the un. 
| biassed reader would find in these labored details of the corruption and 
| violence that reigned at Rome no such vivid picture of the degeneracy of 
the times as is presented by the calm narration of impartial historians. 








THE MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY. 


“ HARPER’s ” for February is a very characteristic number, except that 
there is less than the usual amount of poor poetry. But it contains plenty 
of pictures of natural history, of travel, of politics, of jokes stale and fresh, 
and of those little tales of love without which “ Harper’s ” would not be 
“ Harper's,” the whole medley being readable by the average citizen and his 
wife, and not absolutely unreadable by anybody. The opening paper, by 
Major G. W. Nichols, is illustrated, and is itself a picture of the wild life of 
frontiersmen, a race once commoner than now, which will follow the Indian 
westward, and, like the Indian, is soon to pass away. It will pass away the 
sooner now that slavery has perished—that social system under which, as 
Mr. Olmsted well remarks, all life was more or less of the frontier sort. 
Next after “ Wild Bill” come two articles also profusely illustrated, 
and both of a kind that has pleased the readers of the magazine for 
many years. One is icthyological, and the other is a traveller's sketch of 
men and manners in Calcutta, the City of Palaces. For love stories 
we have the second part of “Old Aunt Matilda,” who in the first part 
had a soul-lacerating misunderstanding with Nathan Armstrong, who 
wedded a city bride, and now this month returns to his former love to 
“kiss again with tears.” Also, we have “My Lost Alice”: “I know 
not why I should be so sad when I think of Alice Glendenning. It is truly 
no cause for sadness when one has fought a battle and gained the victory— 
when one has earned rest—when one has entered into life. Dare I aflirm 
that I believe in the infinite joy of heaven and yet sit stranded on the shore 
of time weeping with vain human longing,” and so on, all in the mournful. 
est manner, which it was her young man was the cause. “Old Mrs. Hunter” 
has in it love and the triumph of self-sacrifice. “Two Ropes” is hardly 
love story ; but, in its own way, it is very amusing. Mr. Carlyle, if it may 
be whispered, was once in the habit not only of bearing testimony against 
what he calls “‘ Governess English ” by precept and by his written example, 
but also by occasional bursts of oral English which might well make a duly 
proper governess stare and gasp. One can fancy his forcible expressions 
should the broken Carlylese of the end of ‘‘ Two Ropes ” ever meet his eye. 
| It might have been written by a late London correspondent of the 7ribur¢: 
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“No cock-fighting to-day for Fernando—add no inclination therefor—as 
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giore” is marked by the peculiar and delicate humor which is the chief among 





you may well suppose. For a no-way-to-be-distinguished corpse, decently | his numerous merits asa writer. “How Mr. Frye Would Have Preached It ” 


veiled by a heavy blanket, and a sister in so frantic case as the resusci- 
tated Anita, did suffice to indispose for everyday disportings.” 

“ Struggles for Life,” a very pleasant talk about the animal life of our 
fields and woods, we take to be the work of Mr. John Burroughs. Now that 
Thoreau is dead, we know of no American who seemingly lives in closer in- 
timacy with bird and beast than this agreeable writer. In this article 
he sets out with the assertion that “animals do not die what is termed 
a natural death.” “Nature red in tooth and claw” might have been his 
text. Among the other articles, the more noticeable are a good review 
of Mr. Stillé’s work on the Sanitary Commission, and one entitled “ New 
York to Washington,” which, we think, will be found to be one of a 
series Which will systematically grumble at the treatment of travellers in 
this country. JZarper’s Weekly, we see, lays it down for true that constant 
grumbling at directors is our duty and our only resource. Our heartfelt good 
wishes are with the agitators. One element of success the new sect has in 
boundless profusion—the blood of the martyrs. The “ Easy Chair,” which is 
good-natured as usual in its talk on other topics, is very severe upon the 
railway depot in New Haven, the public halls there, and the halls and 
lecture-rooms in almost every other town in the Union. 

The ‘Catholic World” this month is worth its price; it contains the 
sermon preached by John Henry Newman, on the 7th of October, 1866, the 
feast of the Holy Rosary of the Blessed Virgin, which is a day of prayer for 
the Pope. ‘“ The Pope and the Revolution ” the discourse is entitled, and it 
contains the Roman—we had better say the Roman Catholic—view of the 
Italian question. Dr. Newman compares the Roman people to the Israelites, 
who sinned in asking Samuel for a monarchy, and attributes their dis- 
gust with the Papal government to the instigation of the devil. It is the 
weakest argument from this author’s pen that we have ever seen, but is full 
of interest, both because it is his and because it is so characteristically Ro. 
manist. In several of the late numbers of the “ Catholic World” we have 
read with pleasure some religious poetry considerably above the usual maga- 
zine level. Specimens of it, to be found in the February number, are the 
verses “On the Request of Herodias’s Daughter” and “Pardon.” In a foot- 
note to another article, the editor states that he has received a letter from a 
member of the Guérin family, asking if it would be possible to interest de- 
yout souls in America in the reconstruction of the little church of Andillac, 
the parish church of Eugénie de Guérin. 

In the “ Atlantic Monthly” the article which will attract most notice is 
the one signed “Joseph Mazzini.” It peremptorily raises the republican 
flag, and bitterly abuses the Italian monarchy, charging Victor Emanuel’s 
government with shameful subserviency to the French Emperor, with not 
being allied to the spirit and tendencies of the age, with debauching the 
public virtue of Italy, and with being responsible for the reverses of the late 
war and for the national debt. One would suppose that republics were 
never wicked or foolish or unfortunate, and that the Italians never needed 
foreign aid, and, beginning to-morrow, could successfully carry on Mazzini’s 
ideal government. This declaration of war shows all its author's high 
spirit and constitutional eagerness for reformation. Itis formation, how- 
ever, which Italy seems to need just now, and Mazzini has many years of 
fervid labor before him before he gets Italians to overthrow the kingdom. 

At the end of his seventh chapter the author of “ The Guardian Angel” 
contrives a real surprise for his readers. The story moves not very rapidly, 
which, in Dr. Holmes’s stories, is not a fault; we go with him for what we 
get by the way. In this part, Byles Gridley, A.M., occupies a good deal of 
our attention. The old college tutor is a favorite figure with Dr. Holmes. 
We do not know whether other readers like it or not—and we know that 
an author is privileged to be a petty providence among his creatures ; but to 
us Dr, Holmes, in enacting that character, seems even dreadfully omniscient. 
He anatomizes as if he was not only dissecting to get at the real structure, 
but as if the students on the benches were to admire the skill of the operator 
and he were admiring it himself. 

Mr. Whipple’s “ Characteristics of the Elizabethan Literature ” is unmis- 
takably Mr. Whipple’s, and contains with much that is not particularly fresh 
some very just remarks upon the genius of Christopher Marlowe, which are 
perhaps not very new either, but which it was very well to make, it being 
an impression on the minds of some who should be better informed that 
Marlowe’s vices of style were attributable to an effeminacy of his genics in- 
stead of being the products of unregulated strength—an impression strength- 
ened, perhaps, by what Lamb calls “the luscious smoothness” of some of 
his verse. 

Two exceedingly pleasant essays are contributed, one by Mr. Higginson, 


is by Edward Everett Hale, and but for one thing is very good indeed ; Mr. 
Frye never would have preached it so. Strange things are seen in board. 
ing-houses, but no boarder—unless a boarder at the State’s expense, as they 
say in Massachusetts—ever deliberately sat down and made such a confes- 
sion of crime and meauness to his landlady and “ the gentlemen and ladies 
of the house.” Bishop Kip gives us “ Recollections of John Vanderlyn, the 
Artist,” a painter but very little known for a man so well worth kno-ving as 
he seems to have been. “The Standpoint of the Boarding-house” says 
“the kernel has its meaning, and so, too, has each of its husks, if you can 
fairly get at them”—a statement to which we call the attention of transcen- 
dentalists ; and perbaps it would be the better for a little revision by Mr. @. 
Washington Moon. Professor Agassiz finds in Maine what seems to him 
unmistakable evidence that North America was once covered by the vast 
sheet of ice which figures so prominently in his science of geology. The 
poetry of the number is by Alice Cary, Aldrich, and Trowbridge, who have 
each done better than usual, and by an anonymous author, whose “ Eliza. 
beth’s Chamber” is a poem of unobtrusive beauty. The remaining articles 
are Mr. Shanly’s “Comic Journalism,”’ more of “ Katharine Morne,” and 
the first part of “George Bedillion’s Knight.” If it is true that in the thing 
seen the seer discovers just what he himself brings; that when we say we 
have seen thus and thus, we confess what is behind the eye as well as re- 
port what is before it ; then the “ Author of Margret Howth” is not a per 

son to be envied. ‘“ George Bedillion’s Knight” is to be a powerful and, 
we fear, a repulsive story—a revelation of the meanness, selfishness, and 
vanity of some weak natures, the morbid heroism of others. We read such 
a story, and then turn to the men and women of our acquaintance with the 
feeling of one awaking from a wretched dream to the wholesome sight of 
the sun. 

In “ Hours at Home,” Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, who, we believe, intends 
taking up the profession of landscape-gardening or landscape-architecture, 
treats of the laying out of grounds. Dr. Bushnell begins a series of articles, 
in the nature of sermons, on the “ Moral Uses of Dark Things,” and first dis- 
courses of “ Night.” Dr. Philip Schaff, who has been writing brief biogra- 
phies of the early fathers of the church, has a paper on “ Saint Chrysos- 
tom,” and Mr. Paulding draws from his memory some readable recollections 
of New York when New York extended but a little way from Whitehall 
Street and the Battery. The article on Damascus is also readable ; and alto- 
gether the February number of “ Hours at Home” is the best that we have 
yet seen. When, however, we find such verses admitted as those which Mr, 
J. D. Sherwood seems to have written in his journal of travel, the doubt 
suggests itself if the goodness of any given number of the magazine is not 
in great part the effect of chance. This is how Mr. Sherwood’s muse was 
affected by the recent battle at Kissingen : 


** Guns flash and roar, 
Balls, whizzing, pour 
Their deadly hail 
O’er hill and vale; 
And rockets far 
Upbursting jar 
The solid ground 
With wide rebound.” 


The “ Galaxy,” which was always handsome in appearance, has latterly 
discarded its chocolate and gold, and is now very gay. It maintains the 
standard of excellence which it set up for itself in the beginning, and wears 
a prosperous look. A “ weird story,” as an exchange says, which it is now 
publishing—* Tristan ” is the name of it—seems to us the only very poor 
thing that it has lately had, 

Of the many juvenile magazines “Our Young Folks” seems to us, who 
are not young folks, still considerably the best. But perhaps this is a matter 
in which, as in horse-trading, age is not entitled to respect. 


oe 


ROBERT SEVERNE.* 


Ir is frequently said that of all the learned professions the medical 
has given most pens to literature. But even if sermons are not literature, 
and if we refuse to admit polemical works into the list of “books that are 
books,” this saying is probably false. As for legal treatises, we suppose law- 
yers themselves would make no question about their exclusion, and we 


| believe no man of law has claimed for his brethren a pre-eminent place 


among the professional men who have distinguished themselves in extra- 
professional literary labor. But though every man knows that of the works 
produced by clergymen there is a most enormous mass to which Foster's 








** Robert Severne, his Friends and his Enemies, A Novel.’ Wm. 4, Hammond. 
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savage description applies in all its fulness—‘“ a vast exhibition of the most 


subordinate materials that can be called thought in language too grovelling 


to be called style””—nevertheless so many great names of clerical sermonizers 
and ethical writers, and religious poets and essayists, and historians and 
biographers, occur to the memory upon the slightest consideration of the 
matter, that we have no doubt that the case for the doctors could not be 
made out. 

Even in a region of the domain of literature, that of novel-writing, where 
one would have supposed the physicians would have much the better of 
the ministers, the advantage seems to lie with the latter. So far as con- 
cerns English novels, the names of Sterne and Swift balance if they do not 
outweigh the name of Smollett; Goldsmith is hardly so much to be called 
a doctor as Dr. Johnson a divine; the Rev. Charles Maturin may be set 
against Dr. Moore and his “Zeluco;” and in our own day Samuel Long. 
fellow and Charles Kingsley are no bad match for Dr. Holmes and the 
young surgeon, if he wasa surgeon, who wrote that excellent sea-story, “ Tom 
Cringle’s Log.” 

Physicians, however, though literary history rates them, we think, 
lower than the profession which, at least among modern nations, was 
in the literary field generations before them, may very likely yet attain 
the first place as novelists. They are men of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence; they are in the daily practice of close observation ; they watch the 
mental and bodily health of men and women ; they are better acquainted, at 
any rate in Protestant countries, and for novel-writing purposes prac- 
tically better acquainted in all countries, than any other class of men can 
hope to be, with the comedies and tragedies contained in the histories and 
secrets of families; they are accustomed to penetrate beneath appearances 
and to reason; and, as we have said, one would suppose that their success 
would be great in a branch of literature where a knowledge of character, of 
the interaction of motives, of the influence of men and women on each 
other in the social relations of life, and the possession of a fund of incidents, 
are qualifications so largely contributing to success. Other things being 
equal, one would expect the novel of a physician to be more readable and 
better than the novel of a man who had not had a physician’s opportunities 
for studying life. Dr. Holmes, consciously we suppose, and, at any rate, 
quite successfully, has used the advantages which his profession gave him, 
and is once again improving them, but besides him we know of no one who 
has done so. Smollett, who is always mentioned when physicians’ contri- 
butions to literature are mentioned, seems to have laid off the doctor alto- 
gether when he took up the pen, and his profession apparently did no more 
for him as an author than to take him to sea and make him acquainted 
with seafaring men and with foreign towns. 

Yet of this novel, “ Robert Severne,” we may say that whatever in it is 
not written by its author as doctor is not worthy of much attention. Dr. 
Hammond, once Surgeon-General, and who has the cordial esteem of all hon- 
orable men who know him, is very well known as a student of insanity. A 
little pamphlet recently written by him, entitled “ Insanity in its Medico- 
Legal Relations,” and containing his opinion upon the testamentary capacity 
of a Mr. Johnston, a North Carolinian recently deceased, whose will was 
contested by the heirs-at-law, shows his familiarity with this dreadful mal- 
ady, both as it is described in the books of the authorities and as it is 
revealed in the sufferer himself under treatment. It is not out of place for 
us to remark in passing that the definition of insanity laid down in that 
pamphlet has been pronounced more satisfactory than any ever before given, 
and we are glad to lay it before our readers. According to him, the disease is 
“a general or partial derangement of one or more faculties of the mind, which, 
whilst it does not abolish consciousness, prevents freedom of mind or of 
action.” 

This exceedingly interesting subject having occupied so much of Dr. 
Hammond's time and careful attention, it is not surprising that when he came 
to write a novel—and “ Robert Severne” is his first venture, we believe— 
he should allow insanity to make an important figure in it. The plot turns 
upon the act of an insane man. Severne, who is rich, a marvel of learning, 
handsome, not old,and an untiring student, injures his health by six months’ 
unintermitting mental and manual labor upon a philosophical work which 
he is writing. One morning, going to the Astor Library, he sees walking 
before him a woman whom, by her dress, her gait, a chain about her neck, 
and at last by her features, he recognizes as his wife, whom he knew, or 
thought he knew, to be dead and long buried. He is horrified; for the 
woman had not only died, but she had given her husband every reason to 
be very glad that she had died. Thinking on the circumstance, his thoughts 
become morbid, and although his conduct to the woman while she lived had 
been forbearing to a degree almost faulty and disgraceful, he begins to 
accuse himself of having driven her to her death. She was a suicide. 








| 
Plunging into his studies for relief from his thoughts, he can read nothing 


in the printed pages but accusations and curses; he begins to fear that he 
is insane, and he is sure that he is ill, so he attempts to write a note to his 
physician requesting him to call. Having written it, he reads it over before 
sending it away, and discovers that unconsciously he has written as follows: 
“June 28th. 

“My Dear LAWRENCE: It is said that an honest confession is good for 
the soul. I hope my soul will be benefited when I acknowledge to you that 
I admit myself to be guilty of my wife’s death. Iam her murderer. [I no 
longer wish to make a secret of it. I am now suffering the torments of the 


damned. Yours, in utter despair, 
“ RoBERT SEVERNE.” 


Perceiving what he had done, he had the sense to know that he was a 
victim to incipient insanity, and ceasing from work he went to bed. Up to 
this time he had believed the woman whom he had seen was from the other 
world; but, on the morning after his confession was written, he was 
astounded by receiving a call from her, and by hearing her assert that she 
was still living. He took measures to settle upon her a great part of his 
estate if she would leave him alone, but she refused, and continued to come 
to his house, whereupon he called the attention of his servants to her, and 
directed them not to admit the lady again. 

This is the story which Severne tells Dr. Lawrence, when that gentle. 
man, who is fully cognizaht of all the facts attendant on Mrs. Severne’s 
death, pays his friend a visit. The doctor is talking when the lady in ques. 
tion knocks at the door. The servants are positive that it is the same per- 
son whose coming has on one or two occasions seemed to agitate their 
master. Whenshe enters the room she is seen to be a Mrs. Wiggins, whom 
Mr. Severne had employed. The medical man advises foreign travel, and 
Severne sets out on a trip round the world. While he is gone, his legal 
agent Freeling, who hates him and has determined to ruin him, finds and 
steals, and is seen stealing, the insane confession, and when Severne arrives 
in England, Freeling is there, and a warrant is out for the murderer’s arrest. 
He gives himself up to the officers of justice, is tried and triumphantly 
acquitted, while Freeling goes to jail. 

“ Robert Severne, his Friends and his Enemies,” the book iscalled. Free- 
ling seems to have been his only enemy after the death of his wife. For friends, 
he has Sarah Tompkins, one of the most moral and sweet-natured and simple- 
minded prostitutes and female pickpockets that can be found anywhere out 
of French fiction. She is an unpleasing impossibility. There is no danger, 
however, that hard-hearted men of the world will adopt and educate any 
Sarah Tompkinses, being led thereto by Mr. Severne’s example ; neither 
they nor any one else will ever find such a creature any more than they 
will find such people as the burglars with whom Sarah consorts, or the 
preacher to whose flock Mrs. Wiggins belongs, or Mrs. Wiggins herself, 
or the widow that Mr. Joshua Joshua was going to marry, or Mr. Joshua 
Joshua, or the Baron Ulric de Hutten. Grace, and Mrs. Langley, two 
other of the friends, may be found in almost any of Mr. T. 8. Arthur's 
stories. John Holmes is also a friend of the hero’s, and very wise in 
bibliography ; the same may be said of Miles Standish Goodall ; and Miss 
Margaret Leslie, granddaughter of John Holmes, becomes Mrs. Severne. 
These, we believe, are nearly all the friends and enemies, and the char- 
acter of none of them is well drawn. Skilful delineation of character, pro- 
bable incidents, valuable thought which reconciles us to many novels devoid 
of plot and not strong in respect of characters, natural dialogue, wit, 
humor—these we are bound to say we can hardly find in this book. But 
there is in it something interesting about insanity ; the plot, if carefully 
worked up in its details, would be a good one; there is some- 
thing in it—albeit lugged into it by the head and shoulders—about the 
black art, the mighty magic of the pentagram, and a tale which hangs 
thereby about Ulric de Hutten’s vengeance, and there is something in 
it about John Holmes’s search for the philosopher's stone, or, to speak more 
exactly, his endeavor to discover the elements which compose gold, and Lis 
barren success in the attempt. Whoever cares for a smattering of such lore— 
and there are readers to whom the names of Raymond Lully and Cornelius 
Agrippa are as comfortable and edifying as the pious old lady found the 
Scripture word Mesopotamia—will find a little of it here. The book is 50 
evidently a first book, and written sketchily and in haste, that in spite of 
its shortcomings we are inclined to invite the author to write again. It is 
plain to be seen that he is an able man, and we suppose that, in order to 
produce a novel which shall be really very good, he has only to remember 
that literature is no more a pastime than medicine is, but a most laborious 
occupation. 
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Observations on the Genus Unio; together with Descriptions of New 
Species in the Family Unionidw, and Descriptions of New Species of other 


families of Mollusks. By Isaac Lea, LL.D. Vol. XI., with 24 plates, pp. 148, 
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4to. Printed for the Author. (Philadelphia. 1866.)—In his earlier years, | 
and in the intervals of the demands of an active business life, Mr. Lea always | 
found time to devote himself to the study of natural history ; and the 
eleventh volume of his “ Observations on the Genus Unio,” now just pub | 
lished, shows that, with his time more at his disposal, his zeal remains un- | 
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it is of little worth except as a collection of material. His competency as a 
military critic and historian may be judged from a single sentence, which is 


| found in the first paragraph of his description of the operations of Wilson's 


cavalry in Alabama, p. 241: “ The operations of that column included re- 
sults beyond those of a co-operative character, and they have hardly ever 


abated. This volume contains the descriptions of sixty-two new species, been surpassed even by the achievements of Alexander.” 


which, added to those previously described, give to the “ unionide ” seven | af d . 3 
hundred and thirty-six species, making a seriously long list for a student to) ing René’s Daughter. A Danish Lyrical Drama. By Henrik Hertz. 
look at. The present volume contains purely scientific descriptions, well | Translated by Theodore Martin. (New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1867. 
illustrated with plates, and here and there some general observations. It 16mo, pp. xii., 100.)—There are, perhaps, a few cultivated Americans who 
possesses unusual interest from the fact that it contains descriptions of have read some of the works of Henrik Hertz in the original Danish, but 
species from the most widely separated localities; Texas, Lake Winnipek, | ost of those who are at all acquainted with this author have got their 
Assyria, Siam, India, and the great African water, Lake N’yassa, are all re- | knowledge from the German translation of this poem, or from seeing it 
presented. acted on the stage, as it was some fifteen years ago, Mrs. Mowatt, we 

As we look over Mr. Lea’s descriptions, we cannot help feeling some fore- | believe, taking the part of Iolanthe. “King René’s Daughter” is a poem of 
bodings. There was a time when naturalists felt justified in establishing a | 8uch beauty that we are glad to see it made the first of a series of poetical 
species of shell, insect, or other organic form, on the examination of a single | translations pases by its publishers. It will greatly conciliate the favor of 
specimen. Comparative anatomists have gone further than this, and have | the public. Henrik Hertz is, with the exception of Hans Andersen, the most 
been satisfied with a fragment of a bone. But now, after so much has been | Celebrated author of late years in Denmark. He was born in 1798, of Jewish 
revealed by the comparison of large numbers of the same species of different | parents, and, after studying law, turned himself to literature. His first pub- 
ages and sexes, and, after so wide a range of variation in species has been | lished work wasa comedy, written in 1826. After that followed, in rapid suc- 
made manifest, we cannot see how any careful naturalist will again be sat- | ession, comedies, tragedies, novels, and poems. In 1845 appeared the work 
isfied with a single specimen of anything. Mr. Agassiz, by his extended | of which the present is a translation, which at once met with great success. 
comparisons of fishes, has shown that different genera, and even different | lt has been translated four times into German, and four times into English, 
natural families, have been made from the males and females of the same and also into various other languages, and has been acted in all the leading 
species in cases where the individuals of the two sexes were very unlike. | theatres of Europe. It is a drama on an event in the life of René, King of 
From want of care the genera Mollinesia and Peecilia were made of the | Provence, in the fifteenth century, celebrated as a troubadour, Yolande, his 
males and females of one species of the last mentioned genus of fish, and in | daughter, married Tristan, Count of Vaudemont, to settle a dispute about 
the study of fossil osteology the multiplication of species from fragments of | the succession to Lorraine between the two families. In the play Yolande, 
bone of the same species is but too well known. Mr. Lea, as will be seen by | or Iolanthe, as she is called, is blind, and the plot turns on her being awak. 
any one who turns over his pages, has often compared numbers of indi-| ened by Tristan and informed of her bliodness—of which, till then, she had 


viduals of the same species of different ages aud sexes ; he has even paid 
some attention to the embryos, and, so far, has conformed to the actual de- 
mands of science. But in too many cases only single individuals are de- 
scribed, and rarely does the animal itself appear in his descriptions. This 
circumstance, added to the inherent difficulty growing out of the constant 
running together of the forms of the shells of the wnxionide@ when arranged 
in series, will render the permanency of those species, established on limited 


been brought up ignorant—on the very day when such a proceeding was 
necessary to her recovery of her sight by the arts of a Moorish physician. 
The poem is full of the mest delicate touches, which have been felicitously 
rendered into English by Mr. Martin, who has become since well known as 
the translator of Horace and Catullus, The impression which the beauty of 
the poem made on us when we first read it has not been effaced by the dozen 





years that have elapsed since then, and we have thus read this translation 


data, in the highest degree problematical. If it be answered that only one | with a double pleasure. The passage in the fourth scene, in which lolanthe 
specimen existed, and the best was done that could be done under the cir- | first learns her blindness and is unable to comprehend what it is of which 
cumstances, we can only reply that, under such circumstances, it is the duty she is deprived, is exceedingly lovely ; and again of equal beauty are the few 
of the naturalist to wait. Whatever may be in store for the future, almost | lines in the fifth scene, in which she asks explanation of what Tristan told 
each day’s progress in zodlogy shows that the time has not yet come when | her: 
a single fragment of bone, a tooth, a shell, or even a whole animal, can be 
said to afford a suitable foundation on which to establish a species. That a 
species sometimes can be established on such data is not to be denied ; but 
the chance of failure is far greater than that of success. As one looks back 
upon the immense number of species formed on insufficient data with which 
the literature of natural history teems, the amount of work to be done over 
again seems disheartening. 


‘* What is it, then, to see ? 
Can I, O father, see his voice, which touch’d 
My soul with joy and sadne-s? Can L see 
With these my eyes the nightinyale’s thick note, 
Whereon [ve mused so oft, and vainly striven 
To follow it in thought, away, away ? 
Or is her song a flower, whose fragrant breath 
I know, but not its root, and stem, aud leaves?" 
“King René'’s Daughter” is to be read, and not to be criticised. In the 
P , . , P sense of delightful enjoyment its perusal gives, a critical testing of it is 
: -| Da» % d md ? ae 
ap enemnesense rade; laeing ne Dedpeentive Opssniany of Gen /impossible. We hope its success will cause the speedy publication of the 
Maps and Miesivations. “Ovo. (New Yeck': D. Van Mevtrend. 1867) *- | © Frithiot’s Saga,” by Tegner, and of the other books promised in the series, 
" . GC : D. i 367. )J— | a Se + Bari > 
Brevet Major-General C. C. Andrews’s “History of the Campaign of “!' cially Pushtin's “ Bots Getaaek 
Mobile” is a handsome book, but as for its contents it is just what the A New Chemical Nomenclature. By 8. D. Tillman, Professor of Tech- 
a G Aeniies se a set 5 msg is far mye a ae its workman- | nology in the Amorican Institute of the City of New York. Pamphlet, pp. 
ship. he author has collected a large quantity of apparently trustworthy 23° (Albany. 1866.)—Like the interminable boxes within boxes of Chinese 
information, from both Federal and Confederate sources. He has taken | art, the system of nomenclature here presented is a marvel of ingenious com- 
oad gs - dull le gy and i =a a. cit-| paction and painstaking elaboration. It is of value in so far as it illustrates 
cumstantial, and du . ere 18 hardly a line of g escription 10 | what may be done with mnemonical systems, and what may reasonably be 
it from re to end, not a + oe aoe ok os Ponees, not an | expected from such systems whea applied to the exposition of chemical 
— fhe pry sen ogre re oe and ably 1 + greeny His | knowledge. The subject of mnemonics appears, in truth, never to have re- 
usual method of description is to take a front of operations, and then, begin. | ceived from chemists a fair share of the attention which it deserves; patch- 








ning at the left or right, as the case may be, to tell us what each company | 
or each regiment did and suffered on a certain day, and so work through | 
the line from one end to the other, and then repeat this process for as many 
days as the troops whose movements he describes were in front of the | 
enemy. The result is what might be expected. There is almost a total | 
want of ensemble in his description, and the attention is fatigued with the 
unceasing recurrence of statements that Private Brown was killed and Cor. | 
poral Thompson wounded. The general writes with all the detail and_ 
none of the spirit of Kinglake. His book will be welcome to the rank and | 
file of the army that operated against Mobile, for hardly a man who was | 
killed or wounded there is without mention in it, but for the general reader | 
it is almost absolutely worthless. He writes much more as if he had been | 
a private than as if he had been a division commander, as he was. His 
descriptions are those of a man who heard the incidents of each day | 
described by the men as they collected around the camp-fires at night; of 
what passed at division, corps, and department headquarters he seems to 
= Eanes ignorant, and of the strategy of the campaign he knew very | 
ttle. } 
He probably little thought how completely he confessed that he was no 
soldier when he wrote that some of our artillery was “only four hundred 
and fifty yards from Fort McDermott—so near, indeed, that the men could 
the music of a brass band inside that fort ” (p. 78). 
It is to be said to his credit that he has written in good taste and with | 
the utmost modesty, and that he has increased the value and interest of his 
k by inserting in it several excellent maps and some good anecdotes. A 
good deal of interest also attaches to his descriptions of adventures on the , 
skirmish line, and of the movements of assaulting parties, though this is. 
owing more to the abundance of detail than to any dramatic quality in the 
author. His book will furnish many good bricks for the true builder; but’ 


work names of interminable length are still coined daily as designations of 
the most inoffensive substances, and the tendency is ever towards an increase 
of jaw-breaking names. Ridiculous, however, as many of these compound 
names may seem to be in Mr. Tillman’s eyes, the great fact remains that 
most of them have come into common use, have gained possession of the 
ground, and realiy represent, more or less fully and clearly, the habit of 
thought now prevalent in the science to which they appertain. A radical 
change of the existing system, or want of system, of nomenclature, can prob- 
ably be effected only slowly and gradually, and by very general agreement 
among the devotees of the science. Mr. Tillman must not, therefore, take it 
too much to heart if he finds that the majority of the’chemists of to-day 
esteem his essay as something possessing about the same intrinsic value as 
the Oriental toy with which we have compared it. 


Our Boys and Girls. Oliver Optic’s Magazine, January 5, 1867. Vol.L, 
No. 1. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.)—The ingeniousness of the several pretexts 
for establishing the various children’s magazines which have blossomed with 
the New Year is very enjoyable, and children as well as adults may be per- 
mitted their embarras du choir. “ Oliver Optic” says our boys and girls 
ought not to be kept a whole month in suspense over continued stories, so 
he publishes a weekly for them. And this is the chief difference between 


| his magazine and “The Little Corporal,” or “ The Riverside Magazine,” or 


“Our Young Folks.” The reason is as good as another. There are two 
continued stories, one by the editor and one by “ Sophie May ;” a short poem 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; some short antiquarian notes by Mr. William 
A. Wheeler; a humorous dialogue ; a speech prepared for declamation ; the 
usual collection of enigmas, rebuses, etc. The title-page bears a tasteful 
vignette, in which a young gentleman and a young lady are mixing base 
ball with croquet in a merry manner. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from | edge of the law and are of good moral character, and that cases may 
uny quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to be entrusted to them without risk of miscarriage either through gross 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. ignorance or dishonesty, and other qualifications than these we deny 
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WE should be sorry to see Congress admit the doctrine which the 


Supreme Court has propounded, that the legislature of the United | 


States has no right to say what qualifications shall be necessary to 
enable a man to practise in the national courts. As long as the 
Senate does decide, and Congress may decide, what manner of men 
shall be judges in these courts, there is something unreasonable in 
declaring that it has no power to say what manner of men shall be pro- 
fessional pleaders before them. If it were once admitted that the 
Supreme Court had exclusive jurisdiction in the matter of determining 
the fitness of the lawyers who practise before it, it would be in the 
power of that body to convert the Federal bar into a close corporation, 
and give to a few men a most odious and dangerous monopoly of a 
very lucrative and important business, and the people would be with- 
out any means of redress. It is quite true that the possibility that a 
power will be abused is not by any means a conclusive argument 
against its existence; but as long as its existence is disputed on other 
grounds, it is a very strong reason for steadily refusing to concede it. 

While claiming for Congress, however, the right to fix the qualifica- 
tions for admission to the Federal bar, and while heartily approving of 
Mr. Boutwell’s bill so far as it is merely declaratory, we cannot help 
saying that we think it is a great mistake to attempt, as Mr. Boutwell 
is attempting, to exclude men from practice in the Federal courts be- 
cause they may have aided or abetted in the rebellion. Every argu- 
ment which has been used in support of this measure is based 
on a mistaken conception of the relations of an advocate to the 
public and of the whole theory of his duties and rights, Whatever 
may have been or may now be the position of the bar in other coun- 
tries, it is not true that admission to it in this country can or ought to 
be considered as in any sense a “ privilege ” which the Government has 
in its power to bestow or withhold. The bar in England, as well as in 
France, has come down from the Middle Ages as a close guild or cor- 
poration, like every other trade or calling, and in the former country 
admission to it has always been and still is saddled with restrictions, 
for the avowed purpose of reserving the profession for men in a certain 
social position. But the bar in America has no such traditions or an- 
tecedents. The profession of an advocate here rests on the natural 
and inalienable right of every man who seeks justice in a court of law 
to be heard in his own behalf; and from this, if by reason of ignorance 
or infirmity he cannot speak for himself, his right to be heard through 
the medium of some one better able to state his case, and chosen by 
himself, is an inevitable deduction, This right cannot be impaired or 
destroyed by any guilt or depravity, or the commission of any crime ; 
in fact, the more heinous the crime of which a man is accused, and 
the more terrible the punishment which awaits him if found guilty, 
the stronger and more sacred does the right become. 

Persons accused of treason and felony were, down to a very recent 
period, refused the assistance of counsel in England, on the ground that 
it was an indulgence to which they were not entitled, and by which 
the dignity of the king’s courts would be impaired, and that the judge 
would take care of their interests; and one of the finest pieces 
of wit, sarcasm, and logic ever produced by Sydney Smith's pen was 
devoted to the demolition of this barbarous and inhuman fallacy. But 
neither the theory nor the practice has ever made its way across the 
Atlantic. It has never been denied here that a prisoner's or suitor’s 
right to avail himself of the services of a clever brain and readier 
tongue than his own is part and parcel of his right to be heard in 
his own defence. When the state steps in to prescribe rules for admis- 
sion to the bar, or to determine the qualifications of those who shall ex- 
ercise the calling of an advocate, it does so not by way of granting a 
franchise, but for the purpose of protecting suitors and prisoners from 


the right of the Government to insist upon. These restrictions may be 
imposed, because they are for the interest of the citizen ; but other re- 
strictions may not be, because they are not necessary to the citizen. The 
fact that a man ‘has committed treason may be good cause for excluding 
him from the bar, if he has been convicted of treason in open court; but 
treason is not a crime which renders a man unfit to perform an advo- 
cate’s duties faithfully. If so many persons have committed treason 
that it is impossible or inexpedient to try them for the offence, it is 
also inexpedient to expel them all from the bar on account of it. To 
exclude every man from practice in the Federal courts who has aided 
or abetted in the rebellion, is to exclude nearly every Southern lawyer 
of character or ability, or, in other words, to leave the whole Southern 
people without the means either of seeking their rights or defending 
themselves in courts of justice; and this penalty,-we repeat, we have 
no right to inflict on any community, no matter what offence they have 
committed, though it were “the unpardonable sin” itself. As long as 
we keep courts of justice open, we must allow men to appear in them 
by counsel of their own choice and in whom they have confidence ; but 
if we prescribe a qualification which throughout half the continent not 
one hundred lawyers can show, we practically deny people the right to 
appear by counsel. 

What the North asks for, and what Congress is bound to provide, 
is perfect equality before the law for all classes, colors, and conditions, 
and such protection for life and property at the South as it is in the 
power of the Government to furnish or secure. For these things we go 
at all hazards. Whatever is plainly necessary to secure these great 
ends, the country is willing to do or have done, cost what it may ; but 
bills like this of Mr. Boutwell’s, which can serve no purpose but that 
of alienation and irritation—which, so far from hastening the restoration 
of order and law, will do much to retard it by shaking the confidence 
of the Southern people in the national courts, will not, unless we 
are greatly mistaken, command either the sympathy or suppert of the 
people. We must look at these questions from a practical point of 
view, after all, no matter what our feelings may be. We sympathize 
with Mr. Boutwell’s indignation at seeing Bradley Johnson practising 
in the Supreme Court, but we cannot reconstruct the Union in prin- 
ciples of holy wrath. As long as there are four millions of traitors at 
the South, and we have to live under the same political roof with 
them, or else slaughter them, we must submit to much that tries our 
patience and wounds our patriotic sensibilities, But pray let us meet 
this necessity like men. “If, like children, we cry for the moon, like 
children we must cry on.” 


—— 
> 


THE WISDOM OF OUR ANOESTORS. 


We have been profoundly impressed. by some articles recently pub- 
lished in the New York TJribune, which eulogize the wisdom of tlic 
plan adopted by our British ancestors for the protection of domestic 
manufactures, and we were especially struck by the Zribune’s enthusi- 
astic praise of King Edward III. for his judicious care of the woollen 
manufacture. The writer commenced in this eloquent strain ; 


“ Edward III, King by that grace of God which gives nations rulers 
with sense and patriotism enough to develop the industry of their realms, 
summoned a parliament to make laws for the encouragement of the woollen 
manufacture of England. For five centuries, the system of protection to 
the wool-growers and wool-manufactures which this wise monarch inaugu- 
rated, was continued by succeeding British sovereigns and parliaments with- 
out a break. Monument of legislative labor in behalf of national industry, 
the abstract of the British statutes relating to the growing and manufactur- 
ing of wool enumerates three hundred and eleven laws, all tending inexor. 
ably to one object-—the encouragement of cloth-making in England.” 


Some of these admirable statutes the Tribune cites as follows: 


“ One of those statutes required that all black cloth and mourning mate- 
rial worn at funerals should be made of British wool exclusively. Another 
of them, thoroughly carried into effect for 130 years, and which was in 
operation close down to the present century, required that every person 
buried in England should be buried in a shroud composed of woollen cloth 
exclusively, and of British cloth. Talk of protection! On the application 








being wronged or defrauded. The object of its interference is to guar- 
antee to the public that attorneys and counsellors have a fair knowl- 


of the London and Canterbury woollen weavers, the wearing in Great Brit. 
ain of Indian cotton calicoes was forbidden by law. Afterward, when the 
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rising cotton manufacture gave cause for apprehension that the great 
national woollen industry might be interfered with, the use in Great Britain 
of British printed calicoes was restricted by statute to those of a single color 
—blue.” 


No wonder that the editor, a little carried away by pardonable 
enthusiasm, adds: 

“ Yes, those British statesmen were great men and greatly in earnest.” 

The Tribune, however, has failed to do entire justice to these 
earnest statesmen. They not only protected woollen manufactures and 
wool-growers against the base competition of cotton and the importa- 
tion of foreign goods, but with impartial hand also protected domestic 
buyers against the extortion of sellers or the competition of hateful 
foreigners, 


By the statute 11 Edw. IIL, chap. 1, it was enacted that no wool | 


should be exported from England, thus protecting the wearer of cloth 
from any increase of price, while, to give corresponding protection to 
the wool-grower and manufacturer, it was ordained that no foreign 
cloth should be imported, and that no person, other than one of the 
royal family, should wear any clothes made abroad. Any person vio- 
lating this law was to be deprived of his garments; though whether 
officers were appointed to examine every man’s doublet, and determine 
whether it was native or foreign, does not appear; nor is it clear 
whether foreign clothes were to be confiscated in the street, or whether 
the wearer was allowed to go home before being stripped. We trust 
that when Congress revives this excellent law, it will require these 
outlandish clothes to be seized wherever found, without delay, lest, 
going home to divest himself of the “accursed ‘things,’ ” the culprit 
evade the pursuit of justice. 

But it was not alone in respect of wool that this great king and his 
counsellors cared for the public weal. Finding, as we do now, that 
provisions were very expensive, they fixed the prices at which all arti- 
cles of food should be sold. It is true that the result of this legisla- 
tion was that food disappeared from the public markets, since farmers 
would not sell at all at the prices fixed ; and thus the actual prices 
paid were much higher than they would have been had no attempt 
been made to regulate them. But this was surely no fault of the ear- 
nest legislators. They bore testimony against high prices, and cleared 
their consciences. 

As an example of these laws—which, though framed with that pro- 
found wisdom which characterized our ancestors of five hundred years 
ag®, and of which so little is left now, except in the columns of the 
Tribune and the mind of Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, appear, for some mys- 
terious reason, to have failed to produce all the benefits that might 
justly have been expected from them—we note a statute enacted by 
this most wise and gracious king to prevent the herring-fishers of Yar- 
mouth from asking exorbitant prices; which for this purpose directed 
that no herrings should be sold after sundown, and that upon a sale 
being made, all merchants present should have an equal share of the 
herrings sold at the price agreed upon by the first purchaser. But such 
was the perversity of man and the obstinacy of natural laws in refusing 
to bend to the superior wisdom of Edward the Third, that his majesty 
was obliged to confess, in his “ statute of herring,” of the thirty-fifth 
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chases were almost numberless. It was made a penal offence to buy 
goods on their way to market, or to buy them in market with intent 
to sell again in the same town. Especially was it a high crime to spec- 
ulate in articles of food. This, indeed, was an offence at common law, 
but the punishment was made more severe by statute. Laws were fre- 
' quently passed to compel innkeepers, bakers; butchers, and grocers to 
accept prices to be fixed, from time to time, by justices of the peace, 
who, as everybody knows, are peculiarly qualified for such a duty ; be- 
ing, as Dogberry justly said, “ the most senseless and fit’? men that can 
be found. 
| Nothing was better known to our sagacious ancestors than that 
| their substance was devoured by “ middle-men.” We have shown how 
| they protected themselves against the machinations of speculators in 
food. But in 1390 the Parliament of Richard IT. (successor of the great 
Edward), seeing that the wool raised in the country was first bouzht 
by native merchants and by them resold either to retailers or to foreigners 
for export, determined to secure to the wool-grower the full benetit of 
dealing with the latter parties. Accordingly, “ for to make higher the 
price of wools,” as these great and earnest statesmen expressed it, they 
forbade all Englishmen from purchasing wool except for their own 
private use. This was to compel the foreign merchant to go into the 
interior and pay the sheep-owner the prices which he had been used to 
pay the English merchant. What a masterly conception ! 

The attention of these accomplished legislators was also frequently 
directed to the evil practices of foreign merchants. It was observed at 
an early day that foreigners often left the country richer than when 
they came to it. At first, in order to prevent them from thus impover- 
ishing the realm, the simple and straightforward plan of depriving them 
of their wealth was frequently adopted. In 1306, Edward [. seized 
upon them and put them in the Tower until they gave security not to 
take anything out of the kingdom without the royal permission. But 
this method having for some reason the effect of discouraging foreigners 
from bringing money inéo the country, although no objection had ever 
been made to their doing so, these harsher measures were finally aban- 
doned, and his majesty contented himself with prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of coin and bullion; so that in any case merchants should be ob- 
liged to take out something besides gold and silver. When this order 
was relaxed, they were required to give security that they would spend 
at least half the proceeds of their importations in the purchase of 
English goods. 

Nor was this all. Wisely jealous of the competition of foreigners, 
the British Parliament at one time forbade any sales to be made to 
foreign merchants otherwise than for cash down ; at another time (1439) 
forbade them to sell to one another; then required them to sell only at 
wholesale; and for a while insisted that they should sell out their 
whole stock in forty days. 

Space fails us for the production of more of this wisdom of our an- 
cestors. We must, however, refer to their judicious settlement of the labor 
question, which has been adopted as a pattern by our Southern brethren 
since the close of the war. In this matter, too, the wise Edward III, 
led the way. By thestatutes 23 and 25 Edw. IIL, for the better protec- 





year of his reign, that the earlier statute had almost ruined the herring tion of masters against the encroachments of servants, who, as these 
trade, since a large part of the catch was taken in the night, and the statutes recite, were through “ malice,” “ seeing the necessity of masters,” 
delay of twelve hours sometimes made the fish unsalable, while the | unwilling to serve “unless they may receive excessive wages,” it was 
poor fishermen were perplexed and bewildered by the multitude of per- | enacted that all agricultural laborers should hire themselves openly, 
sons among whom they were compelled to divide every load of fish. | and should be eompelled to serve any man who should offer them the 
Accordingly, the old statute was repealed; but an excellent saving wages commonly paid five years before. It was further enacted that 
clause was enacted by which merchants were strictly forbidden to out- | none should.pay haymakers more than a penny a day, mowers more 
bid one another, it being provided that no one, seeing another making | than five-pence a day, or reapers more than three-pence, “ without 
an offer for herrings, should make any higher offer. Such a law is meat or drink, or other courtesy.” No laborer was to leave his winter 
urgently needed at this time, particularly for the protection of buyers ‘residence in the summer, if he could get these wages. And as a fur- 
at auction sales, where the law should imperatively require every arti- ther wise precaution against the evasion of this statute, the constables 
cle to be knocked down to the first bidder. were required to make every laborer take an oath twice in each year 

And here we must notice other wise enactments for the protection | to observe these rules, and in case of refusal, the recusant was to be 
of buyers, By 4 Edward IV., chap. 4, all purchases of wool, before it was | put in the stocks three days, and afterward into jail until he submitted, 
shorn, were prohibited in certain counties (including the larger part of Similar provisions were enacted in relation to carpenters, masons, 
England), while no one was allowed to purchase any wool at all in| and mechanics generally, their wages being fixed by the paternal wis- 
thase counties for one year after it was raised, unless he was an English | dom of his majesty and his counsellors. Those who should escape 
manufacturer of woollen goods, The statutes against speculative pur-| from one county to another to evade these statutes were to be pursued 
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by the sheriffs, like fugitive slaves, and imprisoned until they submit- | 
ted to work for the two or three pence a day allotted to them. 

It seems to have been found hard to carry out these benevolént 
laws; and therefore, in a later statute, it was provided that not only 
should the laborers be punished for asking more than their legal dole, 
but that employers should be punished for giving more; and that any 
one who should say or do anything to encourage workmen against the 
statute should be “ grievously punished by the discretion of the jus- 
tices.” Ingubstance, these laws were continued until a comparatively 
recent period. 

In recommending these statutes for adoption here, we should of 
course recognize the principles of democratic equality, which we fear | 
were overlooked by the statesmen of five hundred years ago, and which | 
have been also ignored by the Southern legislators. They only pro-| 
vided that.every laborer should be compelled to serve any one who 
wished to hire him at the legal wages. We propose, while adopting 
this rule, further to compel every employer to hire all the men who) 
offer themselves for his service at the legal rate of wages. Thus will | 
justice be rendered with an even hand to both parties. | 

We have thus too briefly recapitulated some of the leading meas- | 
ures of these early statesmen, with a view to urging a prompt return to 
these good old paths. Let the manufacturer be protected by the ex- 
clusion of imports, and the purchaser by the prohibition of exports. | 
Let us have no more of the ruinous fluctuations in prices which are 
now experienced, but let the law require everybody to sell at a certain 
price and everybody to buy at a certain price. Let all speculators be 
put down, and every consumer buy directly from the producer. In 
order to save interest, no loans of money should be allowed; to save 
commissions, no sales should be made by agents; and, above all, to save 
the enormous expense of freights, which eat out the life of farmers, no 
produce should be allowed to be carried more than ten miles from the 
place where it is raised. If our commerce needs encouragement, let 
there be a tax levied to employ sailors in navigating empty ships. A 
bounty to be paid to everybody who grows or manufactures anything 
should, of course, be paid out of the public treasury. We are about to 
pay, as a nation, some $70,000,000 a year to encourage the growth of 
wool, the whole annual value of our crop of which is $46,000,000. We 
rejoice at this “bold and comprehensive” policy, but insist that it 
should be extended to all branches of industry. Thus shall unbounded 
prosperity attend us, and our favored land realize all the bright visions 
of those great and earnest statesmen who framed the laws of England 
in the golden days of Edward the Third. If the tariff is to be so) 
framed as to afford good protection to such branches of native indus- | 
try as promise some day to be able to do without protection, do not let | 
us, by any means, advocate this course in a sensible and reasonable 
manner. Let us have a brigade of abusive writers, mercifully bereft of | 
the reasoning faculty, to roar daily for a return, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and in a model republic, to the medieval legisla- | 
tion of a semi-barbarous monarchy. 
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THE POLITIOAL SITUATION IN GERMANY. 


Tne enthusiasm of last summer and the bright hopes entertained | 
for the future of Germany have given place to a feeling of depression. 
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Southern Germany. Among the liberals few remain except the radical 
Democrats, who have formed an alliance with the Ultramontane Catho- 
lic party—or, more properly, who have been used as its tool in the in- 
terest of Austria against Prussia—who do not desire the closest union 
with the North. In Bavaria, the late minister Yon der Pfordten has 
resigned, and his place is now occupied by Prince Hohenlohe, an 
avowed advocate of an alliance with Prussia. In Baden, a short time 
ago, the Secretary of State, von Freydorf, delivered a speech to both 
Houses of the Legislature, in which he proved that a small state could 
not live, and asserted that it was an anomaly and was dependent upon 
the favor or indifference of its neighbors, that it has no inherent sta- 
bility, and that its existence should be terminated as soon as possible, 


and, in conclusion, he expressed the opinion that the best interests of 


his state would be subserved by a speedy connection with Prussia. We 


‘never before had an example of one of the ministers of a small state 
declaring its utter incompatibility with its rights and duties as a men- 


ber of a great nation, and pleading against the encroachment of a petty 
sovereign. This same minister has been endeavoring, though thus far 
without success, to have the army placed at the disposal of Prussia, 
At Stuttgart, in Wiirtemberg, in November last, a meeting of the old 
liberals who are opposed to Prussia, under the lead of Welcker and Mit- 
termaier, was convened to advance the project of the establishment of a 
south-western confederation ; but it failed so signally of support that 
This faction of the 
liberal party occupies an inglorious position, somewhat’ similar to that 
occupied by the Union party in our own history whose existence was 
so summarily terminated in the contest of 1860. Even in Wiirtemberg, 
the centre of the opposition to Prussian domination, the portion of the 
liberal party favorable to annexation, or, at least, a closer union, is per- 
ceptibly gaining ground. Reinhold Pauli, a professor at Tiibingen, a 
liberal of this class, incurred the displeasure of the Government by writ- 
ing for the “ Preussische Jahrbiicher” an article expressing advanced 
liberal sentiments, and reflecting severely upon the course of his 
Government, and was deprived of his chair at that university and sent 
to a small theological seminary at Schénthal. In Hesse-Darmstadt the 
liberal party of annexation is now, and has hitherto been, opposed to 
the minister Dalwigk, and he was only sustained in his chamber by a 
bare majority, obtained by a coalition of the Ultramontanists with the 


radical Democrats of the school of the ‘“‘ Deutsches Wochenblatt ” of 


Mannheim, who do not, indeed, openly profess a preference for the old 
state of affairs in Germany, but who do not hesitate to declare a choice 
for the division of Italy into many states to a united Italy. 

In North Germany, the assembling of the new parliament, which 
has been conyoked for the twenty-fourth of February, is anxiously 


‘awaited. It does not augur well that no official publication has been 


made of the plan of the new constitution agreed upon by the Prussian 
Government, and that the general features now carrying out are the 
same which were marked out in June of last year, before the victory in 
the late conflict’; but what is already known does not exhibit any de- 
sign of a liberal policy being pursued by Bismark. However, it is not 
our intention at present to speculate upon the provisions of this consti- 
tution, but we reserve its consideration for a subsequent article after 
the constitution has been agreed upon. 

Those who concluded, from the adoption of the principle of univer- 





Natural as this reaction may be, its keenness has been augmented by | sal suffrage in reference to the elections to the new parliament, that 
the severity of the Prussian officials, who possess the unenviable repu- | Bismark will pursue a more, liberal course, and that that is an indica- 
tation of making themselves odious when odium can well be avoided, tion that he entertains more liberal principles, are grievously disap- 
by involving their best measures in chicanery and petty annoyances,and pointed. This principle, liberal in itself, which the Prussian Gov- 
who, within the last few months, have acted in a manner which fully | ernment took to itself considerable credit in adopting, is one which it 
deserves this reproach. ‘has embraced for the promotion of illiberal purposes, and one towar< 

Notwithstanding this reaction and the vicious course of the Prus- 'which that Government stands in marked opposition. Its policy, 
sian Government, remarkable progress has been made in Germany dur- | which in relation to internal affairs is conservative, from the nature of 
ing this time. The tumult of conflicting views and opinions, of vague | the case, in reference to the German question is revolutionary. In all 
ideas and impracticable theories, has been succeeded by a calmer ap-| its dealings with the latter it is under the necessity of preserving an 
preciation of historical circumstances and of their results. Even the | apparently liberal policy. Its adoption of universal suffrage is not, as 
opponents of the present Prussian policy are animated with a certain | may at first appear to be the case, very unfavorable to the Government. 
national pride, perceiving that Germany is in a fair way to resume her Experience has shown that the great body of the opposition is com- 
former and proper position among the nations of the world of which | posed of the educated class, which is capable of being influenced by 
she was deprived at the time of the Reformation. | publications, and that it is probable that the class now to be included 

The change in this respect most worthy of note has taken place in’ among the electors will add to the conservative force. Besides, it is 
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believed that the new parliament is designed as a mere show, and is | knocked into him ; experience alone teaches him, and she has to teach with 
necessary as evidence of a popular movement which will not need, in a ferule. it is from this intolerance of contradiction that we had the old- 
reality, any valuable privileges. In Prussia, the scheme for the time stonings of the prophets—as regards which practice, at least, the 
erection of the new parliament is regarded with distrust. At ancient Hebrews were by no means a peculiar people ; hence have we the 
Berlin an anecdote is current which represents Bismark as having | Doble army of martyrs, for there was never a religious persecution that had 


threatened to destroy the parliament by the parliament. The liberals, | 2°t #¢ its root more of this feeling than of the better feeling that each of us 


not at all deficient in the national sentiment, are unwilling to see their | is responsible for another's errors in faith ; hence, also, the fact that the vo- 
duly constituted legislature rendered powerless, or to concede any of. cabulary of abuse is almost precisely coextensive with the wealth of gracious 
se an | language which the painters and the poets have bestowed upon the fra- 


= = es “re —_ saa ae = ee stews ” an a | ternity of critics ; and hence, not to attempt completing the list and com- 
ry -waegs J. Ace ae metdenpatieadl am oni -edpe: saline ing the infinite—hence nine in ten of the savage notes which so often so 


Prussian parliament should receive deputations from the other states, | peremptorily direct the editor to “stop my paper.” 


thus constituting a body which should legislate for the whole, and which, | 


— ee od > budget, — ne powettam wader he o- | he is not a dramatic poet at all equal to Henry Taylor or Robert Browning, 
croachment of the Government. Whichever may be the national par- | that certainly he is surpassed by William Shakespeare, that as a hymn- 


liament, it is their desire that it should have all the powers of a cen-| writer he must, for reasons given, be held inferior to seven or eight other 


tral government, and that all the other parliaments and assemblies | American hymn-writers ; that, in general, reasons being again given, he must 
should merely legislate for municipal purposes. This would approach be regarded as possessing no remarkable measure of the poetic faculty—then 


very nearly our system, and would make the general government more | it will be really a wonder if the next mail does not bring one or two indignant 
powerful while harmonizing the movements of the different parts. In | letters from several gentlemen who say, in effect, this: “Sir, you have said 
Prussia the liberals have long been endeavoring to obtain the passage | so-and-so, which is shameful, for I think thus and-thus (here almost always 
of laws making the civil and military officers responsible for their con- | a hiatus); therefore, I desire that you stop my paper immediately.” The 
duct before the courts. This reform, if effected, would afford a mode | suppressed sentences might, we suppose, be written out in some such words 
of redress for those many grievances which irresponsible officials delight | #8 these: I take a paper to read; but I want to read nothing that I did not 


in inflicting upon the people while satisfied of their perfect immunity | believe before. I should be stupid to read and to pay for reading anything 


Suppose a journal prints as its critical opinion of a certain author, that 








from punishment. In regarding the struggle there for constitutional | 
liberty, we should hold in mind the fact that Prussia has been a mili- | 
tary government for two generations; that it is the aim of the present | 
King and of Bismark to make her a strong military power, which is | 
inconsistent with the demands of the liberal party, and consequently 
that those demands will be granted with extreme reluctance; and the | 
necessary reforms cannot be obtained in a few months, but must be | 
acquired, piece by piece, at long intervals, until a sound constitutional | 
existence is gained. Viewing the matter in this light, it will be seen | 
that much progress has been made. 

The Prussian Government pursues the same short-sighted policy of 
wanton injury to its subjects in the recently annexed provinces as it 
now pursues in Prussia, notwithstanding the pretended reconciliation 
with its subjects. Thus the people of those provinces have cooled in their 
ardor for incorporation with their powerful neighbor, and many little 
demonstrations of discontent have taken place. The national senti- 
ment among all, however, is unchangeable. While the Frankfort 
money-changers (mark these patriots !) engrave upon their letters a red 
eagle with the motto “ Strong in the right” surrounding it, or in their 
invitations after the initials “ U. A. W. G.” (for “ ananswer is request- 
ed”’) insert “O, P.” (“ ohne Preussen,” without Prussians), or the Han- 
overian children at sight of the Prussian eagle exclaim ‘ Cuckoo,” in 
reference to the bird which appropriates its fellow’s nest, these are but 
harmless ebullitions, transitory in their nature, which, the moment a 
more enlightened path is pursued, will be succeeded by a cordial sup- 
port of the government which will accept their lead to the realization | 
of the national idea, In Germany there is now but one power, and 
that power is Prussia ; and for any German not to see this argues wilful 
stubbornness to his best interests. Of the task of Prussia we can say as the 
First Consul said to the English ambassador who had refused to acknowl- 
edge the French Republic: “ Acknowledge it or not. It is as the sun, | 
and he is blind who does not see it.” 





— —_ | 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF STOPPING ONE'S PAP | 





A WISE phrenologist might, perhaps, say that the chief obstacle to the 
progress of our race lies just behind its ears rather than in the length of 
them. It is the average man’s bumps of “combativeness and destructive- 
ness ”—to speak after the manner of Professor Fowler—which are most in 
the way of his enlightenment. Criticism, without which progress is impos- 
sible or extremely slow—for are not two heads better than one ?—seems to 
affect his cerebellum first and his cerebrum only afterwards. Irrationally, 
he will persist in considering his antagonist his enemy. That “ our antago- 
nist is our helper,” as Burke saw and said, the ordinary human being can in 
no way be made to believe ; to any such whisperings of modern truth he is 





that disagrees with the opinions I have already formed, and of the truth of 
which I am convinced and intend to remain convinced. Besides, I intend 
to punish you for contradicting my views. Therefore—and so forth and so 
forth, as above. P 

As for the anger which is almost sure to breathe from this sort of com- 
munication, some enquirers make that more difficult to be accounted for 
than the existence of the letters themselves. Probably the editor who has 
to endure it instinctively falls back on the old definition, ira brevis furvr 
est—the man is non compos. But this methed is too comprehensive for 
philosophical purposes, and appears indeed to be a mistaken one; and 
although the entertaining of it may be excusable in the editor, it would, at 
all events, even if it were true, be desirable to find, if possible, some solu- 
tion less discouraging to the friends of humanity. As the Count Joannes 
has feelingly said, insanity is a malady, almost always incurable, which is 
transmissible to the insane man’s offspring. If, now, each child of each man 
who ever stopped his paper is to be considered to be a lunatic, we have, in- 
deed, “a mad world.” It indicates and it nourishes a sort of extreme and wicked 
misanthropy to bring, even indirectly, by definition, so sweeping a charge of 
insanity, especially when there is another accusation which is truer and 
answers every purpose. Insanity may be incurable, but every human being 
who has passed from infancy to man’s estate is a standing proof that imbe- 
cility, or at any rate most of the innumerable degrees of it, may be reme- 
died by education and patience, though, perhaps, in all cases the cure is but 
partial, and in many cases the lapse of several centuries is required to effect 
it, For example, the grandfather or great-grandfather of the last en- 
raged subscriber to Tue Nation may very likely have been a very 
stupid person and helped to mob Abolitionists or Quakers or Mormons 
or Temperance Lecturers or Missionary Baptists; but his grandson or 
great-grandson or more remote descendant may be a man such as would 
put to shame the Stuart Mill of our day by the greatness of his love for 
freedom of discussion and thought and action. It is at any rate more 
cheerful, and we think, in view of past experience, more reasonable, to hope 
so than to set down the unborn innocent as a probable maniac. A crazy 


man we must give up; but a contemporary focl, as the wisdom of our an- 
' cestors teaches, may come to something in his posterity. 


The view which we have already suggested isa true one. The people 
who fight with coolness, dispassionately, without anger, are not nowadays 


extant. A Berserker fought from the tumult in his blood, from his pride 
' of life, in joy of battle; but he is defunct, and his descendants cannot sup- 


port the prize-ring. The Irishman at Donnybrook used to do something 
similar, and all in friendship break bones; but Donnybrook Fair was, and is 
not. The British tar as he rolled about the stage, and the bold light-weight 


‘or heavy-weight as he appears in the ballads, used to stand up to their ac- 


quaintances and friends, and had their little breezes and skrimmages, and vis- 
ited each other’s conks, and caught it on the ivories, and went into mourn- 
ing as to their peepers, and turned on their claret, and in other highly meta- 
phorical and appsrently savage ways showed their real loving-kindness and 


what you may call a Deaf Burke ; opposition, because it is opposition, rouses manly affection for one another. French gentlemen, in French novels, fight 


in him all the prize-fighter. As the saying goes, knowledge has to be! 


duels with geyety, and destroy the foes of their house with a nonchalant 
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courage and impassiveness which the people of other lands may emulate moment there is no topic in the world so worn out as reconstruction, and at 
but must not hope to equal. But as for us, we live in a world of police that time the arguments had long been exhausted and were valueless; it 
courts and prosecutions for assault. Wecan exclude anger neither from our | was impossible to put complete reliance on the news of any of the opposing 
quarrels nor can we disguise our anger. We are as far from the deceptive journals ; a man, then, would have been more than human who, under such 
suavity of the French marquis of a hundred and fifty years ago as from the circumstances, did not prefer to read the opinions that coincided with his 
bare-sark Northman of four or five centuries after our era. Engaging in own and the news which corroborated their correctness. Again: the fight 
between the two parties was then hot, and its event by no means certain ; a 
question of duty was involved, and each man believed the one cause or the 
cther to be the rigltt cause and to have claims upon his support. Support, 
therefore, was given by many men with the deliberate intention of spread- 


a contest of any sort, we are very apt to feel and to show anger with our 
antagonist. 

Let us now adopt the method once common among itinerant preachers, 
and try to get at the meaning of our text by throwing the stress of voice 
first on one word and then on another, we may, perhaps, get at some hints ing doctrines in which they believed and the preachers of which they wished 
suggestive of such truths as we are seeking. We shall not need to dwell to encourage. And some men may have even been philosophic enough to 
long on the first word, “Stop.” It illustrates the principle already laid have withdrawn from the offending journals their support with the view of 
down : the subscriber conceives that he has found an enemy ; natuially, he Making them take up a new position. If this seems like attributing too 
strikes out ; he has been attacked, and, by way of defence, makes a counter- , Much philosophy, we may reply that we attribute it not to the majority of 
attack and ejects the defender. But emphasizing “ my ”—“ Stop my paper "— | the forty thousand above mentioned, but to the minority ; and that if it were 
we get, as it seems to us, something that does throw a little more light on | a pleasant thing to say, we might add that such tactics have very frequently 
the state of mind in which these correspondents very generally are when | been successfully brought to bear in the world of newspaperdom. 
they take pen in hand. They are not es angry because contradicting, We goeven further ; it would be folly to deny any man the right at his own 
going into action; they seem to have a notion, none the less influential that sweet will to give up reading what he dislikes. We agree that it is not a 
it is perhaps never put into words, that they are the victims of a breach of privilege; we admit that it is a natural right of every American citizen to 
contract. They subscribed to a journal ; it has taken their money. By this | stop his paper the moment it becomes disagreeable to him. But we are de- 
consideration it is bound to be their “ organ” and express their minds. The | cidedly of opinion that more often than otherwise it is rather a foolish thing 
contract was only implied; but they are just as much cheated when it is to do, and that, at any rate, the gentleman who does it has no right to be 
broken as if it had been expressed in writing, and have just as much right | abusive and does ill to be angry. 
to be angry with the offender. “It is my paper,” these gentlemen say each | ————————— 
to himself,—“ it is my paper, and here it is opposing Johnson’s impeachment, | 
though I hate Johnson, and my paper ought to denounce him ;” or, “ It is | 
in favor of a villanous railroad round Hoosac Mountain, although I’ve got | 
money, and for years I’ve had money, invested in a road that is to go SOMETHING ABOUT NEW BUILDINGS IN NEW YORK. 
through the Hoosac tunnel ;” or, “It opposes protection ; and I’m an iron- | II. 
master! My paper, too!” Some such delusion must, we think, have lodg. | Tne huge and costly building of the New York Stock Exchange, fronting 
ment in the brain of our letter-writer, or he would hardly take the trouble on Broad Street, on New Street, and on Wall Street, but reaching to the 
to sit down and write out his extreme displeasure. | corners of none of these streets, has been for nearly two years a finished 

The very frequent absurdity of the letters in question, even when they | building. It is especially worthy of remark as a typical example of the 
are not vituperative, it is hardly worth while to dwell upon. Sometimes | generation of large buildings which is coming into existence in this unfor- 
the writer appears perfectly astounded that the journal to which he writes | tunate city—a city which has never yet known how to use its wealth, its 
does not perceive that a course which displeases him must be a ruinous | energy, and its shrewdness except for the production of more wealth. These 
course. He frequently forgets or seems to forget that to be long worth any- | new buildings are not more ugly or more absurd than many of the old ones. 
thing, or ever worth much, the opinions of any journal must rest on the con- But they have two faults which are peculiar to themselves: they are enor- 
scientious convictions of its managers, and not opinions dictated to them to- mously expensive and they are fire-proof and practically indestructible. The 
day by one, to-morrow by another, till soon even the agility of the Z/erald, | heinous character of the latter fault must be immediately evident to every 
which seeks to follow the opinions of the mass of men in America, would be one who looks with proper abhorrence on the building we are about to con- 
infinitely too little for the needs of a journal which should attempt to sat-| sider or on any of its dozen con/réres. But the former fault is many-sided, 
isfy the prejudices or opinions of each individual of the mass. and all the sides are not perceptible at the first glance. Not only is the good 

Of course we are not saying that no man has ever a right to show his money used in vain, having changed hands without producing any good 
disapproval of the course of his newspaper by refusing to continue his result in its passage, which is bad economy for a business community, but 
pecuniary support of it. Last summer and fall three of the leading news- | the buildings are almost sure not to be torn down, at least for many years ; 
papers of New York opposed themselves to the opinions of patriotic duty they are important enough to influence more or less the character of future 
held by a majority of the Northern people. The 7imes preached the som- | buildings ; and their influence is felt in still further dulling the public taste, 
nolent platitudes of that melancholy convention in Philadelphia ; the J/er-| which is always slow to perceive weaknesses and absurdities in buildings 
ald’s buffoonery was astutely directed against the side that was to win,| which are large and showy and which represent wealthy associations. It 
which to the Herald’s managers, whose sagacity appears to be wise for an | cannot be said that anybody loves or admires, for instance, the Broad Street 
per = ‘i ae ell, seemed s be “ side a was going to lose. | front of the Stock Exchange. But it has an influence over many people, 

or the Hvening , it was in a four or five months’ maze, and confined | over their opinions, and over their possible future action; over some by 
itself to repeating the letter of the Constitution—an instrument for which it | making them careless as to what they have, so long as it seems expensive (for 
appeared to think the American people were created. The result was that the is not the rich and powerful Stock Board satisfied with a building that has 
three of them, perhaps it would be as well to say the first and the last men- no other merits than cost and solidity ”) ; over others by making them despair 
tioned of them, no doubt lost a good many of their subscribers. The 7ril- of getting any good architecture out of this generation ; and over others by 
une, at any rate, gained about 40,000 at about that time, and it seems rea- making them believe that this, after all, is the true nineteenth-century 
sonable to suppose that they were citizens who had been taking a | architecture. This latter class, a hopelessly unreflective one we cannot but 
paper before and whose political opinions were opposed to the policy | think, is yet larger than people would suppose who have not watched the 
of Mr. Johnson. Now, the persons who thus transferred their alle | signs of thetimes. There is always such a class of true conservatives in the 
giance we do not pretend to blame. If you say that they were of the day of every attempted reform. The efforts themselves that are being vigor- 
intolerant and stupid kind who kick at correction and criticism and | ously made to raise architecture from the slough in which it has stuck and 
— ee — = half , a replies _— can at once) Pee 8 long, have given courage and voice to the always existent and 

made. in the first place, there is hardly a paper in the country, from the | now awakened reaction. 
Boston Advertiser down to the New York Daily News, which does not allow The building which has been the immediate cause of these remarks is 
its news to be more or less colored, with one color or another, in order that | principally known by its Broad Street facade. The lowest story of this, 
the news may match the editorial columns. This isa truth so notorious as to | raised only three or four steps above the sidewalk, but very high in the 
be trite and a truism. Again: among the readersof the Evening Post or the ceiling, has its front of cast-iron of the same character as the cast-iron low- 








Times there was not in August, September, and October of 1866 a single 
person who had not been made familiar, almost to nausea, with the weari- 
some, old, old arguments on the reconstruction question. At this present | 
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est story of the Herald building, mentioned in our last number. This is, 
perbaps, worse in detail than that, as nothing can exceed the naked ugli- 
ness of the projections which would be keystones of the window-arches if 
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of stone, as they pretend to be; or tne overdressed ugliness of the 


things that would be modillions under the same circumstances ; or the pov- 
erty in design of the castings, which are meant to look like marble capitals ; 


or the general badness of proportion and form of the three-centred arches, | 
the parapets under the windows, or the prominent and over-conspicuous porch | 
But as nothing but | 


of four big cast-iron columns and a cast-iron pediment. 
weakness, or worse, can be expected of all ornament which, in cast-iron, is 
meant to look like carved marble, so these iron shells which mask the real 
construction are entirely beneath criticism; they are neither architecture 
nor good building, nor even building at all. But there is one distinction 
which we may allude to here, the distinction between iron construction 
where it is needed and where marble would have done as well. In the case 
of those buildings, stores on narrow streets and the like, where all the light 
and window space is wanted that can possibly be had, and this especially in 
the lowest story, the uprights of the lowest story, and perhaps of those 
above, are rightly made of cast-iron. But in such buildings as those of the 
Tlerald and of the Stock Exchange, the piers of the rez-de-chaussée are 
large enough to be quite safeif built of marble. And why they are not is to 
us inexplicable, except by the supposition that some iron-casting firm wanted 
a job and had influence enough to get it. 

The facade of which we are speaking is of marble above the first string 
course. 
tacle of three stories precisely alike in design. We distinguish no difference 
whatever, except in the slightly flatter curve of the upper than of the lower 
pediments of the central windows. The design is awkward and feeble, and 
the detail wholly worthless; but none of it is unusually bad except the 
cornice, which has a striking deformity wholly its own. It ought to be ob- 
served that there is no classical or other good authority for the details or 
for the proportions of this building. The architects of Renaissance are 
guiltless of its sins ; and there is nothing to palliate them in the practice of 
any school of revived classic which is generally held worthy of study. What 


is called, in New York builders’ slang, the Corinthian style, is wholly of New | 
York devising. To find an equally flagrant misuse of the revived classical | 
architecture, where all its faults and shortcomings exist without the grace- | 


fulness of design which has almost made them seem virtues, we have to go 
to the semi-savage buildings of St. Petersburg. All over Europe there are 


very impure pseudo-classic designs, built since the demand for originality | 


has been loud and constant; but they have been built by men who felt, and 
could not but show, some regard for the beauty of Renaissance or else of 
Greek detail; and therefore their parts have been good even when their 
general design has been irrational, or ungraceful, or in every way bad. It 
is in New York and, as we have said, in Russia that costly and grandiose 
buildings are at once mean in mass and vile in detail. 

The narrow front on Wall Street, consisting of an entrance doorway on 
the ground floor and two stories of one window each above it, has even 
less pretension than its larger neighbor to classical correctness of design, 
and is as “original’’ as the nineteenth century can ask. It is unusually 
clumsy, because ef the great solidity and largeness of its parts, which yet 
add nothing to its apparent importance. Thus, the huge pilaster at each 
side, the heavy brackets of the cornice and pediment, too large and twice 
too many, the size and character of the mouldings, the elaborate construc- 
tion around the windows—all are the parts of an architectural Black 
Dwarf, a stunted giant. 
belongs to the worst and coldest school of modern machine carving. 

The front on New Street is only two stories high, but the second story 
contains the Board Room, so that the building holds its own in size. This 
face, because built of red brick, with plain, square windows, is not so bad 
as the elaborate facades we have been considering. It is pretty well 
spoiled, however, by the shapeless and too heavy window heads and sills: 
and the cornice, which would redeem the whole by its comparative plain 
ness and by its better proportion, seems to be of metal. On this front 
nearly all that is not plaif brick wall is cast-iron imitation of marble, and 
needs no further consideration. 

It is matter of regret that there is nothing about this building that one 
can praise, for uniform censure is tiresome to writer and reader, and is apt 
to fail as criticism. But with the heartiest desire to relieve the monotony 
of blame, we cannot find anything admirable or pleasurable as the result of 
all this expense and display. There is one thing in the Broad Street front 
which is pleasant to see at the first glance, the division of its width into 
three parts, the arrangement of three windows in each story, the middle 
one the largest ; better, one thinks, than four would have been; not a sur- 
prising or unusual merit even in a modern design, but still good. But ac- 
quaintance with the interior shows that this very grouping of windows, 
which has seemed the building's one virtue, is, indeed, another architectural 
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This upper part of it presents the singular and almost unique spec- | 


The ornament itself is very poor and meagre, and | 


95 
sin, for it contradicts the arrangement of the interior and the construction 
of the building. In the ground-story a girder, and a row of columns to sup- 
port it, splits the entrance door, while the great staircase is exactly opposite 
a window; in the second floor the middle window is similarly served ; 
above this a partition divides the building, and the middle windows are 
divided, half of each in one room and half in another. 

The plan, indeed, is very faulty, or rather there is no plan at all beyond 
| what seems a wholly fortuitous concourse of parts. Every staircase, pas- 
‘sage, route of every description, is indirect and hard to find ; goes somewhere 

off to one side and out of the way. There is no succession of rooms, no cor- 

respondence of openings, no opportunity to see a “vista” or a “suite of 
apartments ” anywhere ; the whole building seems to have been planned 

without any reference to symmetry or centre lines. ‘There are many build 

ings where this shortcoming, though always a shortcoming, may yet be ex- 
| cused, but in this case there is nothing to atone for it; and stateliness and 
‘symmetry of plan once gone, the building becomes what it is, a complete 

and hopeless failure. The parts within are as bad as the whole; the stair- 
ways, doors, and windows (except the mosaic-pattern windows of iron sash 

and small lights of rough plate-glass in some of the halls), the plaster cor- 
fnices and centre-pieces, are all of patterns taken from second-class private 
| houses, made large, and yet not always even that. The castings, too, are of 
the poorest quality and entirely unfinished ; for an accessible example, go 
in through the Wall Street doorway and look at the newel and handrail of the 
staircase there. There are some good floors of white marble and red slate, and 
there are the windows above mentioned ; and that is all we can find worthy 
of praise in the inside of this enormousand expensive building. It is proba- 
bly the worst large building in New York, and one from which we can safe. 
ly take a departure, assured that everything else will compare favorably 
with it. 


Correspondence. 


MAN AND GOD. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In the article on “ Popularizing Science,” in THe Nation of Janu- 
ary 10, what seems asingular and extreme position is taken concerning the 
knowledge of God and his works which is possible to man. The popular 
books of pious science and scientific piety may, no doubt, contain a great 
deal of nonsense, for which I have no desire to apologize; but is it true 
that the creature cannot in any degree apprehend the Creator and come 
into conscious and intelligent relations to him? If so, let us know it at once. 
If (as the teaching on page 34 seems designed to prove) man can know noth- 
ing of God, if such reason and experience as we have can take no hold on 
the Giver of both, then we may as well throw up our Bible and our Christi- 
anity and sink into a dreary deism, or, what is the same thing, a practical 
atheism. All this may be answered by Mr. Mill’s argument and the com- 
ments upon it on page 29 of the same number. If God is a being of attri- 
butes, simply inconceivable, neither to be tested nor approached by our 
standards, he is no God at all for us; and if faith is not founded, however 
remotely, on reason and knowledge, it is not faith, but superstition. 

The position which we are disputing is maintained in the article men- 
tioned, on two grounds: First, that the earth is a very small fraction of the 

universe, and man a proportionately minute object among created beings. 
Very probably. There may be in the universe a million other races of ra- 
tional and immortal creatures, half of them superior to us; they may have 
unfallen natures ; or, if they too fell, redemption may have been provided 
for them as suflicient as that which is furnished to us. No one will dispute 
these possibilities ; but we have simply nothing to do with them. God says 
to man, “ You are my child ; I have made you and redeemed you, and your 
duties are so and so.” The road between earth and heaven is just as clear 
and opén—a Jacob's ladder, as of old—as if between there were not ten 
thousand unknown planets, peopled, perhaps, with “distant brothers” of 
ourown. The universe is one thing, the earth another; and the earth’s 
economy, though it may be an infinitesimal part of that of the universe, is 
yet complete in itself as far as regards the moral relations of the dwellers on 
it. Even in the universe man can scarcely be considered so unimportant as 
the barnacle in the ocean, at least so long as it continues to be supposed that 
man has a soul and the barnacle has not. But though in the assembly of 
worlds he may be comparatively insignificant, on his own planet he is 
supreme. If we may believe an ancient record, “ God said, let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness; and let them have dominion over the fish 
‘of the sea, and over the fow] of the air, and over the cattle, and over ali the 
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earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. . . - | creating it, and that if they pretend they have discovered this, they 
And God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, impose on their audience. 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it ; and have dominion over the fish of When anybody tells us that, by the study of plants or animals or 


the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth ‘rocks, he has discovered something new or certain as to God’s pur- 
_ pe rere ee _ gyre eee mem re vm | poses in creating and reg the universe, he wnenen subject to 
cetent taiinel ieaniaien ania wibtienetn,.anet Wade dl Inman, and tho! - criticiem in the article on Pugnereeny Science, but not other- 
visible and the hidden powers of nature. And in view of ail the facts of ex- | bm be : a never sapene et Sed was o being of stheibotee 
perience and statements of revelation, it seems not so utterly absurd to) pre, ply inconceivable.” This would be & close approach to Bremen. 
say that, counting out the universe and considering merely this planet, | What we asserted was that he was a Being whose designs were inscruta- 
which is all that ordinary men, not savans, have to do with, man is the | ble, who cannot be found out by any amount of searching. It is only 
centre of the scheme, the capstone of creation, with reference to whom, | by believing firmly that his designs are inscrutable that we can hold 
finally and chiefly, the earth was made. fast to the faith that he is infinitely good. If we know the whole range 

If it be profane to exalt man too high, it is useless and pernicious to sink | Of his purpose, we must conclude him to be the author of evil; we do 
him too low. We have had nothing truer than that trite line of Young’s: | not know the whole range of his purpose, and we may, therefore, still 


“ How poor, how rich, how abject, how august.” | conclude that if we knew al/ we should see that what appears evil here 


He is what he is ; and if, in the constitution of things, that be not something | is, on the whole, really good. 
ideally magnificent, the matter cannot be remedied at present. Within his| | We have not compared man to the barnacle ; man’s relations as an 
sphere, such as it is, he must live as he may. After all, he isGod’s son; and | animal to the physical universe we have compared to the barnacle’s 
what a monstrous system of creation that would be which prevented the! relation to the ocean. But the comparison is not strictly accurate. In 
child from getting at or even enquiring after his father! comparing the barnacle to the ocean we compare two known quanti- 
2 saree ae ~ cae. ~*~ if age oat ate ae | ties ; in comparing man to the universe, we compare a known quantity 
often discovers difficulties and produces doubts. xactly similar 1s the to one not only unknown but inconceivable. It is only with man as 
Oriental philosophy : walking is better than running, and sitting than walk- | an animal thet naturalists have to do. Of man as a moral being natu- 
ing, = lying down than sitting, — 9 h gent gn —o ralists can tell us nothing new, and it is only the moral being who has 
pro aoe be; but ied a css ae = > none aa —_ wi “ “ | intelligent relations with his Creator, and the study of these relations 
pons: 7 woudl sank ruairaectoang ame pevers - a gate, t0 | is the business of theologians and moral philosophers, and not of natu- 
overcome difficulties, to endure doubts, and by them attain a manlier, more P ; ‘ e 
. . ‘ : ° : |ralists. With the nature of man’s soul, or its relations to God, the 
rational, better grounded faith? Every earnest thinker, every intelligent | ‘ * gg ap bi hi ; is hi 
believer, knows that the appointed path is, in one form or another, from | naturalist has nothing to ee an . whee gant caegr sma 14 — 
nothing, and what we ask him to do is to desist from pretending that 


night to light, through the darkness of mental conflict to the day of enlight- |” shyaayent : 
ened and enduring faith. The vile dogma, “He that doubts is damned,” is | it does. No examination of our physical organs, and no theory of our 


by this time put away with the other tools of medieval torture. What sort physical origin, whether by development or instantaneous creation, 
of system is this for grown men in the nineteenth century that says, “ You | sheds the least light on our moral relations to God, on our own aspira- 
must not go out of doors, you might be struck by sun or lightning; you tions or our destiny. All these belong to a different order of ideas—a 
must not travel, the boiler may burst or the stage upset ; you must not go field in which Agassiz or Darwin or Huxley walks with as uncertain a 
among men, your purity might be corrupted or your pocket picked; you | step as many a man who does not know what the word “ vertebrate” 
must not think on serious subjects, you may get into difficulties and doubts.” | means, 
Popes nor Puritans ever laid a heavier yoke on free thought and conscience. | Finally, the scientific man has nothing to do with “the useless 
Professor Cooke is right. “It is ast tone that the material universe mani-| or pernicious” any more than with the useful. His business is to dis- 
fests a God of unmixed beneficence.” The book of nature shows benevolence | cover scientific truth, and to declare it; and there is no truth he is 
indeed, but it oo ee tlle de us sempre ae ee ‘bound to declare more faithfully than the exact limit of his own 
Pa ee pe “ mec gua mat pe Aare radi ran ot eer a ry ‘knowledge. Moreover, it ought not to be forgotten, though “ B.” ap- 
2 S nt Pe eae heres ae el parently does forget it, that there is a certain amount of absurdity in 
without contradicting the other, solves some problems which that had left | : . . . Mae P %e gi 
, , our discussing what is and what is not insignificant in God’s sight. It 
dark. It tells them to walk by faith and not by sight. Having previously | . t that ‘egen i cheenhi hin Mennbie® aah of agen 
found that walking by sight is impracticable, they take to this counsel | Prep win -elage hovers renee — = . ro ty it ; 
kindly, and so ascertain that it is possible to believe in the divine goodness | ‘07s! order to make him important in God'seyes. To infinite capacity 
without either pretending, on the one hand, that it can be perfectly proved | there are no degrees of importance. To our finite capacity there are 
from a consideration of the material universe or from any experience of this “egrees of importance, because we cannot grasp all the relations of 
life; or, on the other, that faith excludes investigation—that one can believe everything we see. We have to select a certain number of these rela- 
the better the less he knows. There are two spurious sorts of reverence | tions for our attention and let the others pass unnoticed ; but it is ab- 
afloat, each having or professing in its own way a zeal for God that is not |surd to suppose that an Almighty Being judges things in this way, or, 
according to knowledge. The one is credulous, gaping after novelty, eager in other words, that God measures his care of man, or his concern for 
to find a complete system of theology in every clam-shell and tadpole, some- him, by the smallness of the place he has assigned him in the physical 
what as the High Anglicans propose that the church building should by its | universe. It is only those who hold this doctrine who have a right to 
ahape indicate the doctrine of Soaaays _ The errors “ this are properly |e shocked with our dwelling on the exceeding minuteness of the 
enough exposed in the article on “ Popularizing Science.” The other error, | syhere assigned to man and his habitat, and the exceeding smailness 
oe — = article itself seems to have fallen deeply, lies in saying, “God | of the part they play in God’s cosmos. A thousand years may be in 
meer a 0 ep gay se y “a — know on of him, and | the Creator’s sight but as one day, and the solar system as but a 
° Sr ee eee oad ho shh of speck, but yet not a sparrow falls to the ground without his knowl- 
profanity ; to study his works, that of unbelief. You respect him best by 1 Ep. N 
keeping out of his way ; and the only faith you can have must be founded | °°8°”” * me. 
in wilfal ignorance.” Of these two modes of belief the first is juvenile and 
unadvised, but commonly sincere ; the other has a tendency to drive religion ; 
utterly away from a man’s words, thoughts, feelings, life. B. BOOKS OF THE DAY: 








TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston, and 63 Bleecker Street, New York. 


P Tue Pickwick Papers. Diamonded. Adv. below. eye’ SS s Sea 

Slots of the veticde ta cee re it that “'B.” does not truly state the post. | Giivets Serase tm itve Guiname, James feregn. ituens 0: 2: 
0 0 HuMOROUS POETRY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, ames Parton. mo. 
Tt did not maintain thee * the creature eeanet iy aay cers nan® them. | Cra or anna Jeune. Jones Ewama, Sve Adv. Pele 
_s ° a Grenkene Chenes a any degree apprehend Poems, GRAVE AND Gay. George Arnold. Adv. below. a... * 


the Creator, or enter into conscious or intelligent relations with him.” 
It cid maintain that naturalists have not discovered, and cannot dis- Peer tee eee en 
cover, by the study of the physical universe what was God's object in 
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SIDNEY S. RIDER & BRO., Providence 


BURNSIDE AND THE NINTH Saar Corps. 
8vo. Ady. below. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Two MARRIAGES. Miss Mulock. A novel. 


MILLS & CO., 
JowA AND ITS Resources. Gen. Wm. Duane Wilson. 


) ree Woodbury. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
With State Map. 


e, R. 1. 
CoUNTBY QUARTERS. 


Portraits and Maps. 
é or 6 ° ° $4 50 

THE BROWNINGS 

Tue RREWER'S FAMILY. 

Tae WoMEN OF THE GOSPELS, 
Family.’ 


2 


Adv. below. 


Countess of Blessington. 


A Story of the Rebellion. 
Mrs. Ell 


VIRTUE «& YORSTON, 
Tae HvpsoNn, FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE Sea. B.J.Lossing. Minstrated. 


T. B. PETERSON & BROS., Philadelphia. 


A novel. 


M. W. DODD, New York. 


is. tot ae a ee 
ont other Poems. Author of the “ Schonberg-Cotta 


New York. 


4to. 


orecco cloth. . $10 00 


W. J. WIDDLETON, New York. Turkey morocco. 15 0 
PaILip m. or Spain. Charles Gayarre. omeraneraedl rend by Goempe vegas E, P. DUTTON & CO., Boston. 
gvo. Ady. below. . . . . . FRANK STERLING'S Cor. tT «*~ H. Bulfinch. om. Juvenile. 
M.L 2mo. Juvenile. ae 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston. 


BRITISH PoETS AND Essayists. Large paper. 139 and 38 vols. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


NED GRANT'S QUEST. 


Adv. below. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 
Jobn Alexander Jameson. 














SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


: Its History, Powers, and Modes of Proceeding. 
vo. . . . . . . . . . . . . 


ORGANIST’S PORTFOLIO. Edward F. Rimbault. Adv. below. 3 00 STRAHAN & CO., New York. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, New York. Lonpon Poems. Robert Buchanan. 16mo. 260 
A New HEBRrew anv CHALpEr LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. yoom the Game ROBERTS BROS., Boston (0.8. Feit, New York) . 
of Dr. Julius Fuerst, by Samuel Davidson, D.D. 8vo. Adv. below, 00—11 00 | 5 aw ING@ELOW’s Poems. 82mo. Blue and gold. . i 1 50 
CARLETON, New York. CLARKE & CO., Chicago (Josrru Wiison, Jr., New York). 
LiFFITH LANK; or, Lunacy. C.H. Webb. & travesty. . + Cloth, 100 Tae History or ABBARAN Linooux AND THE OVERTHROW OF SLAVERY. Hon. Isaac N 
Paper, 50 Arnold. 8yo._ . - «+ $400-6 0 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. D. VAN NOSTRAND, New York. 
Antonius. J.C. Heywood. A dramatic poem. 17 TREATISE ON ENTRENCHMENTS. Gen. Francis J. Lippitt. 12mo. 18 
_ a ee l ————S — mt a < 
A NEW British Poets and scat) BURNSIDE 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon LARGE PAPER. AND THE NINTH ARMY CORPS: 
To THE An Original Subscriber's Copy. A WARRATIVE OF 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Dr. JULIUS FUERST, 
Professor at the University of Leipzig. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 
By SAMUEL DAVIDSON, D.D., 
Of the University of Halle, and LL.D., London. 
Royal 8vo, 1,511 pages. Sheep, $11; sheets folded, $10. 


The announcement that Dr. Fverst’s incomparable 
Lexicon is now accessible to the English and American 
Theologians in their own vernacular will undoubtedly be | 
hailed with satisfaction. | 

The publishers present the work in full confidence that | 
its merits will be at once recognized ang appreciated. 


Specimen pages sent on application. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


451 Broome Street, New York. 


WIDDLETON, 


17 Mercer STREET, 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO PRESCOTT. 


JusT PUBLISHED, 


PHILIP THE SECOND, 
OF SPAIN. 


By CHARLES GAYARRE, 
Author of ‘‘ The History of Louisiana.” 
With an Introductory Letter by George Bancroft, and a 
fine Steel Portrait of ** Philip”? from the Titian | 
Picture, engraved by Burt. 


An elegant octavo volume, in large, clear (pica) type, on | 
heavy toned paper. Price, extra cloth, $3; half calf, $5. 


q | 


Publisher, 


New York. 











| 
| 
| 
| 





“The object of the author is not to write a chronicle of 
Philip’s reign, bat to give ‘a philosophical retrospect of 
what was most memorable in Spain during the period, as 
it was shaped by the controlling mind at the head of 
affairs.’ There was, as Mr. Gayarré says, an ‘awful hon- 
esty of perpees in Philip’s villany, and his reign is 

able as d rating the horrible results of big- 
Otry on national as well as individual character.” 








For Sale at the Principal Bookstores. 


a — 


Sc 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, 
Have for sale one set (as above) of 


THE BRITISH PORTS, 139 Vols. ; and 
THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS, 


The Organist’s Portfolio : 


A Series of Voluntaries from the Works of Ancient and 
Modern Composers. By Edward F. Rimbault. 


88 Vols. 











These voluntaries, designed for the organ, are likewise 
admirably adapted for performance upon the cabinet or- 
gan and all other modern reed instruments. 

Price $3, on receipt of which copies will be mailed post 


free. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, Boston. 


| 





Just IssvED, 
A most interesting Family and Sunday-school Book, 





THE CHILD'S HISTORY 


OF THE 


AMERICAN CONFLICT; 


Orn, Tuz BrRoTHER SOLDIER. 


By MRS. MARY ROBINSON. 


Price 75 cents. 


s. 





We keep constantly on hand Sunday-schoo! and Theo- 
| logical Books from all the Publishers. 


N. TIBBALS & CO., 
37 Park Row, N. Y., Room 6. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
Ar Claverack, Co_vtmsBia Co., N. Y. 





Eighteen Instructors ; Eight Departments. $300 a year. 
No Extrae (except Piano Music). Term opens April 15. 
Lewis's Gymnastics for Ladies ; Military Drill for Gents. 
Every facility for the very best Christian Education. 


REY. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


OPERATIONS IN NORTH CAROLINA, MARYLAND, 
VIRGINIA, OHIO, KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, 
AND TENNESSEE. 

By Avevstvs Woopsrrr. 


Ilustrated with Portraits and Maps, and a full Index. 





One handsome octavo volume of 550 pages, price $4 50. 





For sale by 


SIDNEY S. RIDER & BRO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
17 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I. 


=" Sent free by mail upon receipt of price. 


lowa and Its Resources. 


By Gen. WM. DUANE WILSON. 








A Complete Description of the State, 


In which every County has especial mention, with valu- 
able tables in regard to Agriculture, Education, Religious 
Denominations, Railroads, Manufactures, Stage Routes, 

c.; being an excellent BOOK OF REFERENCE, indis- 


| pensable to the Non-resident Landowner, and a VALU- 


ABLE GUIDE TO THE IMMIGRANT. 
Sent by mail for $1; with Map of the State, $1 25. 
Send to 
MILLS & CO., Publishers, 


Des ——_ Towa. 








Vv ICK’ 8 ILLU STRATED 


CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, 


AND FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1867, 
IS NOW PUBLISHED. 


It contains nearly 100 pp.. 100 fine Illustrations on 
wood of Choice Flowers and Vegetables, and a beautiful 
colored Flower Plate for Frontispiece. Also, descrip- 
tions of the Finest Flowers and Vegetables grown, with 
full and plain directions for culture. 





(2 Sent to all who desire, postage paid, for 15 cents— 
not half the cost. Sent free to all my customers of 1866, 
without being ordered. Address 


JAMES VICK, 


Rochester, N. Y. 








ee 


THE DIAMOND DICKENS. 


PUBLISHED THIS Day, 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 


DIAMOND EDITION. 


This edition differs from any other offered to the public 
by affording a combination of elegance and cheapness 
never before attempted in any of Dickens’s works, anc 
comparatively new in book-making. Itis similar in style 
to the “* Diamond Tennyson,” lately issued by Ticknor & 
Fields, and is in all respects the equal of that beautiful 
volume in paper, tpyography, and binding—‘“*a model of 
elegance, compactness, and cheapness.” The publishers 
aim to make the “* Diamond Dickens” a book suitable in 
style for the parlor-table or the library, while its low 
price shall commend it to the favor of all who desire to 
own the incomparable writings of 


THE GREATEST LIVING NOVELIST. 
Plain Edition, in crimson morocco cloth, $1 25. 


Illustrated Edition, containing a fine new Portrait of 
Dickens, and 16 full-page illustrations by Eytinge, 
made expressly for this edition, bound in 
green morocco cloth, $1 50. 


G2" The complete works of Charles Dickens will be 
issued in “Diamond” style, at the rate of one volume 
each month. The edition will comprise twelve or thir- 
teen volumes. 

Both the plain and the illustrated editions will be 
printed at the University Press, on tinted paper, and the 
utmost care will be taken to secure elegance and plain- 
ness of typographical execution. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


PARTON’S WORKS. 


LIFE OF AARON BURR. 2 vols. Large 
12mo, $6. 

GENERAL BUTLER IN NEW ORLEANS. 
1 vol. large 12mo, $3. 

HUMOROUS POETRY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. From Chaucer to Saxe. 1 vol. large 
12mo, $3. 

These works have been carefully revised, handsomely 
printed on tinted paper, are uniform in size and style 
with “ Life of Andrew Jackson ” and “ Life of Benjamin 
Franklin,” just reissued, and bound in morocco cloth. 





Just PUBLISHED: 


POEMS, GRAVE AND GAY. By George 
Arnold. §2. 

SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS A YEAR. A 
Wife's Effort at Low Living under High Prices. $1. 


PARTON’S LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON. 
8 vols., $9. 


PARTON’S LIFE OF BENJ. FRANKLIN. 
2 vols., $6. 


COMPANION POETS. Six volumes, includ- 
ing selections from Tennyson, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Whittier, Holmes, and Browning. Each volume is 
profasely illustrated and elegantly bound in morocco 
cloth. Price $1 per volume. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 





The Nation. 


FIRST-CLASS FIRE INSURANCE 
ON THE 


PARTICIPATION PLAN. 


_— 


MARKET 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Watt Street, No. 37, 


NEW YORE. 
Total Assets, July |, 1866, $414,113 00 
Capital, - - - - - 200,000 00 


Net Surplus,- - (91,055 89 


Being 95 per cent. on the Capital, 
comparing very favorably with 
other Companies, 

INSURERS RECEIVE %5 PER CENT. OF NET PROFITS 
ANNUALLY BY THE PARTICIPATION PROVISION. 





<2 The prompt and liberal apaness of Losses, 
ae fair and square,” is a specialty with this Com- 

*,* This Company does not write on the hazards of 
Ocean, Lake, or Inland Navigation, confining itself strict- 
ly to Fire Insurance. 


ASHER TAYLOR, President. 
HENRY P. FREEMAN, Secretary. 








QUARTERLY REPORT 
OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK, 

ON THE MORNING OF THE 


FIRST MONDAY OF JANUARY, 1867. 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and Discounts......... $11,639,276 44 
Due from National and State 

Piactcadtands-sanes os . 300,342 10 
United States Bonds and 

other Securities............ 4,007,250 00 
Cash Items, including Uncol- 

lected Cheoks...........0- 9,588,589 36 
Gnas. wictscecttenewesssces 253,177 52 
National Currency........... 14,750 00 


Legai Tender (including Com- 
pound Interest) Notes and 


Fractional Currency........ 4,303,824 50 


Furniture and Fixtures...... ° 11,221 68 
IB cn ncvceccorcoce 5000 346 27 
Premiums, etc., on Compound 
ee eer 99,466 59 
——_—_——— $30,218,244 46 
LIABILITIES, 
Ms cn accstdcccecdes<cunw $5,000,000 00 
Surplus and Earnings........ 309,207 67 
Dividends Unpaid........... 115,353 89 
rE 2,925,755 00 


*U.S. Deposits.. $98,575 95 

*Bank Deposits. 7,945,118 60 

*Individual De- 

Oe a <a8 << 13,824,233 35—21,867,927 90 

—— $30,218,244 46 





* Including uncollected Checks. 


P. C. CALHOUN, Pres’t. 
B. SEAMAN, Cashier. 





63 BLEECKER STREET, NEw YORK. 


New Yorks, January 7, 1967. 


[Jan. 31, 1867 


REPORT 


ANNUA 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 


NINTH NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


363 Broapway. 


January, 1867. 


The Directors have now the pleasure of presenting to 
the Stockholders the annual report. 

The Statement of the Condition of the Bank on the 
morning of January 7, compiled from the quarterly re- 
port, is as follows: 









LIABILITIES 
Capital stock,............ $1,000,000 00 
Surplus profits,.... 225,740 27 
Dividends unpaid,. 22,232 89 
CICBINIZOM,.... 2006. 924,830 00 
Due Treasurer U. §8.,. 23,774 82 
BI, 5.6t0ccesscs ‘ 8,399,958 35 
$10,596,536 33 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts,................ $4,361,268 30 
Government securities,.............. 1,487, 00 
Furniture and fixtures,.............. 13,000 00 
Specie and legal tender notes,....... 2,730,621 97 
Cash items and exchanges,.......... 1,042,022 18 
Due from banks and bankers,........ 961,773 88 





$10,596,536 33 


This statement shows a surpins of twenty-two per 
cent.; and as there is included in the assets, at par,a 
large amount of compound interest notes, we feel fully 
justified in stating to the stockholders that we consider 
their stock intrinsically worth more than twenty-two per 
cent. above par, after paying on January 2 a semi-annual 
divident of six per cent. 
The vacancy in our number caused by the death of our 
lamented associate, Solomon L. Hull, has been filled by 
the unanimous election of Mr. 8. C. Parkhurst, one of our 
original stockholders. 
The impression seems to prevail that national banks do 
not pay their fair share of taxation. This makes it desir- 
able that we should state that out of the earnings of this 
bank there have been paid, during the past year, to the 
United States Government, taxes to the amount of $44,(70 
28; and there will be due, to be paid during this month, 
a further sum of $26,839 29; making a total United States 
tax of $70,909 57. And in addition thereto, in conse- 
uence of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, just rendered, that the shares of banks are 
taxable in the ds of its shareholders, whether the capi 
tal is invested in the bonds of the United States or not, 
we have paid the State, County, and City tax, which 
amounts to $23,000 ; making a total for taxes of $93,909 57, 
and all on a capital of one million dollars. 

You will notice by our report that at present the amount 
of United States deposits with us is only $23,774 82, and 
they are often much less. We draw attention to this fact 
to show, first, that we are not, as many suppose, using 
large amounts of Government money; and, secondly, to 
show you that we are now ready to confine our business 
and exertions to the accounts of the mercantile commu- 
av and correspondence with interior banks and bankers. 
This correspondence being very extensive, we have good 
facilities for making collections ; and, with our now com- 
plete and thorough organization, we feel satisfied we can 
well serve the community, and desire to invite, and to 
— our stockholders invite, the accounts of the business 
public. 

We believe it to be the case that national banks have in 
no instance objected to pay a full share of taxation; and 
by paying very large sums to the Federal Government 
they have greatly lightened the burdens of the whole peo- 
ple. But is it fair, or in any sense just, that Congress 
should compel these banks to buy United States bonds, 
which are in themselves exempt from taxation, and then 
tax the banks very heavily—as follows: For license, #2 
on each $1,000 of capital; then one-half of one per cent. on 
the capital, one per cent. on the circulation, half of one 

er cent. on deposits, and then five per cent. on earn- 

ngs; and again, by the ambiguity of the language 

of the National Currency Act, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, by a majecliy of one, per- 
mits any amount of local taxation that State legis- 
lators, often hostile to banks, may chouse to put on the 
Government bonds represented y, bank shares? The 
whole people have a great interest in this question, as it 
involves the public faith and the honor of the nation; 
and no other nation has, under any pretext, permitted the 
taxation of its public debt. And in this view of the sub- 
ject, is it not a discouraging fact that the public honor 
and faith, if not broken, have been badly bruised ? 


_—— 


DIREcTORS. 


Geo. A. Fellows, 


William A. Kobbé 
Chas. Minzesheimer, 


Thomas A. Vyse, Jr., 

Geo. A. Wicks, J. O. Whitehouse, 

Barnet L. Solomon, Joseph U. Orvis, 
8. C. Parkhurst. 


JOSEPH U. ORVIS, President. 





JOHN T. HILL, Cashier. 
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UNION MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


99 





BROWN BROTHERS & co., 
59 WALL S8r., 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 





Organized 1849. | 


OFFICE : 
dae 


Since its organization, this Company has paid (chiefly to/ 
Widows and Orphans) for losses by death, 
$1,021,100 OO, 
and $457,119 OO in 
DIVIDENDS (averaging 40 per cent. of the Premiums)— 
a total of nearly 
ONE anp ONE-HALF MILLION or DOLLARS, 


And now has, in its Capital and Accumulations, securely 
invested for the Payment of Losses and Dividends, a 


Fund of 
$2,112,704 42. 


New York References. 

JAMES HARPER, of the Hjrm of Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 331 Pearl Street. 

J. C. GUNTHER, of the Firm of C. G. Gunther & Sons, 
Fur Dealers, 502 Broadway. 

SHERMAN, TALLMAN & CO., Grocers, 51 Front Street. 

CRAGIN & CO., Provisions, 388 West Twelfth Street. 

WOODRUFF & ROBINSONS, Fish and Salt, 44 Front 
Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., Dry Goods, 140 Church Street. 


8. EMMET GETTY, of the Firm of R. P. Getty & Son, 
Provisions, 115 Greenwich Street. 


N. Y. Medical Examiners. 
J. J. CRANE, M.D., 31 West Twenty-first Street. 
JOHN G. SEWALL, M.D., 234 West Thirtieth Street. 
GEORGE T. SHIPLEY, M.D., 112 West Fourth Street. 


We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance 
Commissioners’ Reports for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence 
of the’ Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the 
Union Mutual. * 


J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 





@” Active and efficient Acznrs wanted. Apply as 
above, 





AATNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD. 


Capital, $3,000,000 
Incorporated in 1816. 
Losszs Parp in 46 YEARS,........ ee $17,485,804 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 


151 BrRoapway. | 





S. G. & Cc. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


insurance Scrip. 





WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Prinz Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


Russell Simnath, ‘i. 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of ‘Country Life.” Refers to John M. Forbes, 
Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass. ; Rufus Waterman, Pro- 
vidence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island; R. 8. 
Fields, Princeton, N. J. 


41 Barristers’ Hall, menses Mass. 


‘Olmsted, Vaux a Co., 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS 
New York, penanied 1, 1866. 


FLORENCE 


Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Best Famity MAcHINE IN THE WORLD. 








Assets January |, 1866, $4,067,455 80 
Claims not due and unadjusted,.... ........... 244,391 00 | 


Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage | 
by fire may obtain policies at fair rates. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid by 
JAS, A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Pomerat a 
N A a, A R A 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
| CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO $1,000,000 | 
SuRpPuLvs, JuLy 1, 1866, - - 300,000 | 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

. CHARTERED 15850. | 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. | 
i 


JONATHAN D. STEELR, President. | 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


T. Cc. SELLEw, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Shia Geode 


AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
107 Futon St., near Nassau St., N. Y. 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 


PARLOR ORCANS. 





'CARHART & NEEDHAM, 


97, 99, and 101 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 
(EsTaBLIsHED 1846), 
Are the oldest manufacturers of Improved Reed Instra- 
ments in the United States, and are the inventors and 
patentees of the essential improvements made in this 
class of instruments up to the present date. 

During this long period they have manufactured a vast 
number of instruments of all styles, and wherever they 
| have been exhibited in competition with the instruments 
of other makers, they have invariably taken the highest 
premium, 

At the last 


FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


these instruments were considered by the judges above 
competition, and, giving the ordinary prize to another 
firm, they created a NEW CLa8s PREMIUM and presented to 
CARHART & NEEDHAM 


A “SPECIAL” GOLD MEDAL, 
a new and hitherto unawarded testimonial of excellence. 
lll Send for liustrated Circular. 


REED INSTRU. 


A NEW FEATURE IN 
MENTS. 


66 r) 9 
ESTEY’S ORCANS, 
WITH VOX HUMANA STOP, 
Pronounced by the profession and people generally the 
most beautiful and natural imitation of the 
HUMAN VOICE 
ever yet introduced. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 
rooms. 





GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 
417 Broome Street, N. Y. 


DECKER BROTHERS’ 


PATENT PLATE PIANO-FORTES. 

The public and the patrons of the well-known Decker 
Pianos are cautioned against buying any piano purport- 
ing to be a Decker Brothers’ Piano which does not have 
in raised letters, on the Iron Plate at the left side, the 
words, 

DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, Jung, 1863. 

The Decker Brothers’ Piano is sold at 

91 BLEECKER STREET ONLY, 

and at no other place in this Street or in New York City. 


Boynton’s Celebrated 
FURNACES, 


FOR 


| ae DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


Twenty-eight Sizes and Patterns, Brick and Portable, 
for Hard and Soft Coal and Wood; Fireplace and Parlor 


Heaters; Ranges and Kitcheners; Parlor, Office, Cook, 
| and Laundry Stoves. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


234 Water Street, New York. 
Send for Circulars. . 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
IMPROVED COOKING 


RANCES. 
Also, 


IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 


OF ALL 2IZEs, 


HARRISON’S 


FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
247 and 249 Water Street, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 


OLD STAND or Pratt, OaKLEY & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


DECKER & CO., 
New Scale Ivory Agraffe Bar 
PIANO-FORTES, 


419 Brooms Street East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Coal-Oil Lamps, 


CHANDELIERS, Etc., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


9, 11, and 13 Mercer Street, New York. 


=" Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels, 
halis, private residences, etc., etc. 


EACLESWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY, 
PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


Principal—F. N. Knapp, A.M. 
Military Superintendent—Colonel J. O. Stocuy, 
MARCUS SPRING, Proprietor, 





allowed. 





THE AMERICAN 
POPULAR 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
CoRNER CANAL STREET. 


This Company is now prepared to issue all the varieties 
of Life and Endowment Policies, some of them with un- 
usual advantages, especially to “ Best Lives.” 

It will also issue several new varieties, embracing dis- 
tinctive and very valuable features. 

Organized for the purpose of presenting these new 
plans to the public, it is anxious to have them examined. 

It is desirable to have it distinctly understood that this 
| is, 

ist. A new company, viz., not an old one. 

2d. A stock company, viz., not a mutual nor mixed one ; 
because it is always important to bave facts fairly under- 
stood. But it is confidently believed that in this case the 
truth is especially favorable to the company, since, Ist, 
It is not apparent that any old company has any real ad- 
vantages over this one, while it is certain that this com- 
pany presents advantages not before enjoyed by the pub- 
lic; and, 2d, a stock company is essential to the best 
working of the plans presented, while no other can give 
so good security to the insured. The aim is to give the 
cheapest and best insurance, viz., at the lowest rates that 
will not impair the security of the insured ; and only by 
the plans of this company can this be done. 
It is noticeable that the Directors (all interested stock- 
bolders) are generally known throughout the community 
as representative men in the political, mercantile, profes- 
sional, and educational ranks. The Actuary, John Patter- 
son, is one of the oldest and best actuaries in the country, 
and his name alone is a sufficient guarantee that the cal- 
culations made by the company are reliable. 

Call or send for a circular. 








EXTRACTS FROM IT. 


THREE OF NINE NEW FEATURES! 
FOURTH NEW FEATURE. 


The Company will charge a premium according to all 
the known circumstances of each Life, not alone those of 
age and health. A favorable constitution, intelligence, par- 
ticularly in h fe matters, residence, vocation, and 
habits, especially when in connection with a long-lived 
ancestry, being essential elements of longevity, dimin- 
ish the cost of insurance. The possession of them by the 
insured should not accrue entirely to the advantage of a 
company. 

Relative tendencies to uaory are, to a degree, deter- 
minable, and, so far, the insured is entitled to the benefit 
of those he may possess; and the Company proposes to 
allow them to him by = | him youaaes than he is, thus 
lowering his pa. If his health is impaired, the 
Company will insure him, but rate him older than he is, 
thus raising his ———_ he to live? is the 
important question, and the Cuno desires to charge 
as premium what the answer will justly indicate. For 
example, a m of 35 may be rated as 32, 25, or younger, 
which will lower his premium; or rated at 47, 60, or older, 
which will raise his premium. 


FIFTH NEW FEATURE. 
If, when the assured dies, he has lived beyond his rated 
‘*expectation,” and thus proves that he has lived in a 
manner tending to longevity, a proportional surplus will 
be added to his Aesurance, or paid to him as an annuity, 
stopping his premium, and more than that if under 50 
when insured. 
the Company; for if, A tem 
vocation, residence, intelligence, care of health, etc., hfe 
shall be prolonged, the Company will be benefited. ‘This 
surplus and the ions in miume, made on account 
of tendencies to longevity, 1 prove that the Company 
insures the dest lives on unusually favorable terms; it 
also insures the lives of all, at correspondingly equitable 


rates 

Let those who have long-lived ancestry and are in good 
health take note of this, as the company will insure such 
on much better terms than they can obtain e!sewhere. 


SIXTH NEW FEATURE, 


This Company will allow the Assured to pay weekly, 
monthly, eo orannually. It is the purpose of the 
Company, in making this provision, to meet the conveni- 
ence of nearly every class of persons, and as its policies 
are not forfeited, but extend till the premiums paid are 


perance and other habits, 


exhausted, it can make such provision without material 
inconvenience, It will be obeerved that by so doing those 
of very small incomes can be accommodated. 

Insurance can be effected by correspondence equally 
well, and where there is no agent a commission will be 


This is fair, and for the interest of | eq 


——= 


RAVEN & BACOR’S PIANO-FORTES., 


(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 
A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantlyon hand. We are continually add. 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en. 
able us to furnish them at terms and epee satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulare os mail. 
Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 


GROVER&BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 
495 Broadway, New York. 





Ry, SH SSADARNRANAE) SEBEWISAREEY JR WER AEH) gerwenn: 


THE HOWE LOCK STIT:CH 


“fe i A NS 
eeteawd “arerrestsees “rertrtscacss ‘eacresmasnesas ~arnenn, 


THE HOWE MACHINE CO. 


(Ex1as Howe, JR., President, and original inventor of the 
Sewing Machine), 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned 
HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
For FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
699 Broadway, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MAOHINES, 


6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 


MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the et, me 
















aenee, Seats ane qenonal jo ee the s 
when done, and the wide o cation.— Report 
of American Institute. = 





Joseph Cillott’s’ Steel Pens 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


Jos 
Weitlott,, 


or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 
No. %61. 


TRADE MARK— 





New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. to 
With 
TRADE MARK— Jomo Flto ‘ Designating 
Birmingham, Numbers. 
For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 
MARVIN’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


AF E. 


MARVIN & CO, 
265 Broadway, New York. 





Principal Warehouses : { 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANO-FORTES 
Principal Faire held in this country within 
re, and in addition thereto they were award 


Medal 
1962, 





Have taken Th 
Medals, at the 
the last ten yea 
a First at the Great International Exhibi- 
tion in in competition with 269 fro 
all parts of the World. 

t the great re papa these instraments is now 
universally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact 
that Messrs. Steinways’ “scales, provements, and 
peculiarities of construction” have been copied by the 
great majority of the manufacturers of both Remispheres 


(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of and America, who 


prefer them for their own public private use, when- 
ever accessible. 


STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
ha 


of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
after be introduced in BVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or- 
der that aL. their patrons may reap its benefits. : 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments exported to in large numbers, and 








21 Park Place, New York, 


N. B.—Agents wanted in every town. 


used in Euro; concert-rooms. 
WAR MS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH 
between Union Sgaare and Irving Place, New York. 


T., 











